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INSTRUCTION AND AFFECT 
IN HOPI CULTURAL CONTINUITY'* 


DOROTHY EGGAN 


DUCATION AND ANTHROPOLOGY have proved in recent years that 
each has much of interest to say to the other” for both are concerned with the 
transmission of cultural heritage from one generation to another — and with the 
means by which that tratismission is accomplished. And although anthropology 
has tended to be preoccupied with the processes of cultural change, and the condi- 
tions under which it takes place, rather than with cultural continuity, it would 


seem, as Herskovits has said, that cultural change can be best understood when 
considered in relation to cultural stability.* 

Both education and anthropology are concerned with learned ‘ehavior, and 
the opinion that early learning is of vital significance for the later development of 
personality, and that emotional factors are important in the learning process, while 
sometimes implicit rather than explicit, is often found in anthropological litera- 
ture, particularly in that dealing with “socialization,” “ethos,”* and “values.” 
From Mead’s consistent work, for instance, has come a clearer picture of the 
socialization process in a wide variety of cultures, including our own, and she 


1 The substance of this paper was originally presented to the Society for Social Research of 
the University of Chicago in 1943, and subsequently enlarged in 1954 at the request of Edward 
Brunes for his class in Anthropology and Education. Discussion with him has greatly clarified 
my thinking on the problems examined here. Some elimination and revision has been made in 
order to include references to recently published work and suggestions from Fred Eggan, David 
Aberle, Clyde Kluckhohn, David Riesman, and Milton Singer. But intimate association with the 
Hopi over a period of seventeen years has given me this perception of the Hopi world. 

2 See, for example, Mead, 1931, pp. 669-687; Mead, 1943, pp. 663-639; Whiting and Child, 
1953; Spindler (ed.), 1955. 

3 Herskovits, 1950, p. 20. 

4 Redfield, 1953. 
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examines early “identification” as one of the problems central to all of them.° 
Hallowell, too, speaking of the learning situation in which an individual must 
acquire a personality pattern, points out that “there are important affective com- 
ponents involved,”® and elsewhere he emphasizes a “need for further investigation 
of relations between learning process and affective experience.”* Kluckhohn, 
writing on values and value-orientation, says that “one of the severest limitations 
of the classical theory of learning is its neglect of attachments and attitudes in 
favor of reward and punishment.”* And DuBois states explicitly that, “Institu- 
tions which may be invested with high emotional value because of patterns in 
child training are not ones which can be lightly legislated out of existence.”® 

In fact, increasing interaction between anthropology and psychiatry (which 
has long held as established the connection between emotion, learning, and resist- 
ance to change in individuals) has in the last decade introduced a theme into 
anthropology which reminds one of Sapir’s statement that “the more fully one 
tries to understand a culture, the inore it takes on the characteristics of a person- 
ality organization.” *® 

Psychologists, while perhaps more cautious in their approach to these problems, 
since human emotional commitments — particularly as regards permanency — are 
difficult if not impossible to examine in the laboratory, emphasize their importance 
in the learning situation, and frequently express dissatisfaction with many existing 
methods and formulations in the psychology of personality. The shaping factors 
of emotion — learned as well as innate — are stressed by Asch in his Social Psy- 
chology, and focus particularly on man’s “need to belong.” He feels that the “psy- 
chology of man needs basic research and a fresh theoretical approach.”"* Allport 
speaks of past “addiction to machines, rats, or infants” in experimental psychol- 
ogy, and hopes for a “design for personality and social psychology” which 
will become “better tempered to our subject matter” as we “cease borrowing 
false notes—— whether squeaks, squeals, or squalls . . .” and “read the score 
of human personality more accurately.”’* And Murphy, starting with the 
biological foundations of human learning, particularly the individual form this 
“energy system” immediately assumes, examines man as psychologically structured 
by early canalizations in which personality is rooted, to which are added an or- 
ganized symbol system and deeply ingrained habits of perception, and suggests 
that the structure thus built is highly resistant to change. He says that, “The task 
of the psychology of personality today is to apply ruthlessly, and to the limit, every 

5 Mead, 1953, particularly Part II, but see also her Preface. 


6 Hallowell, 1953, p. 610. 

7 Hallowell, 1955, p. 251. 10 Sapir, 1949, p. 594. 

8 Kluckhohn, 1951, p. 430. 11 Asch, 1952, p. 29. 

9 DuBois, 1941, p. 281. 12 Allport, 1951, pp. 168-169. 
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promising suggestion of today, but always with the spice of healthy skepticism,” 
while recognizing “the fundamental limitations of the whole present system of 
conceptions . . .” as a preparation for “rebirth of knowledge.” * 

Anthropologists as well as psychologists are aware that any hypotheses in an 
area so complex must be regarded as tenuous, but since the situations cannot be 
taken into the laboratory, there is some value in taking the laboratory to the situa- 
tion. Progress in these amorphous areas can only come about, as Redfield has said, 
by the mental instrument which he has called a “controlled conversation” ** — 
this discussion, then, must be considered a conversation between the writer and 
others who have brought varied interests and techniques to the problem of resist- 
ance to cultural change.”® It begins logically with a recent paper on “Cultural 
Transmission and Cultural Change” in which Bruner discusses two surveys*® of 
the literature on acculturation and adds to the hypotheses presented in them 
another which he finds relevant to the situation among the Mandan-Hidatsa In- 
dians. As stated in his summary paragraph we find the proposition: “That which 
is learned and internalized in infancy and early childhood is most resistant to 
contact situations. The hypothesis directs our attention to the age in the individual 
life career at which each aspect of culture ‘is transmitted, as well as to the full 
context of the learning situation and the position of the agents of socialization in 
the larger social system.” ** 

This proposition will be further extended by a consideration of the emotional 
commitment involved in the socialization process among the Hopi Indians; here the 
“conversation” will be directed to emotion in both teaching and learning, and will 
center around resistance to cultural change which has been remarkably consistent 
in Hopi society throughout recorded history until the Second World W ar brought 
enforced and drastic changes.'* At that time the young men, although legitimately 
conscientious objectors, were drafted into the army. Leaving the isolation of their 
reservation, where physical violence between adults was rare, they were rapidly 
introduced to the stark brutality of modern warfare. In army camps alcoholic 
intoxication, an experience which was the antithesis of the quiet, controlled be- 
havior normally demanded of adult Hopi on their reservation, frequently brought 

13 Murphy, 1947, particularly Parts I, II, and III; pp. 926-927. 

14 Redfield, 1955, p. 148. 

15 DuBois, 1955. Of particular interest in this problem is this paper of DuBois’ and the dis- 
cussion following it. See also Dozier’s (1954) analysis of the interaction between the Hopi-Tewa 
and Hopi; compare Dozier, 1955. 

16 SSRC, 1954, pp. 973-1002; Keesing, 1953; see also Spiro, 1955, pp. 1240-1251. 

17 Bruner, 1956a, p. 197. 

18 An evaluation of these changes has not been reported for the Hopi, although John 
Connelly is working on the problem; see Adair and Vogt, 1949, and Vogt, 1951, for discussions 
of Navajo and Zufii reactions to the war and postwar situation. 
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relief from tension and a sense of comradeship with fellow soldiers. Deprived of 
the young men’s work in the fields, many older people and young women were in 
turn forced to earn a living in railroad and munition centers off the reservation. 
Thus the gaps in the Hopi “communal walls” were, for the first time, large enough 
in numbers and long enough in time — and the experiences to which individuals 
had to adapt were revolutionary enough in character — so that the sturdy structure 
was damaged. It is emphasized, therefore, that in this discussion Hopi refers to 
those members of the tribe who had reached adulthood and were thoroughly com- 
mitted to their own world view before 1941. Much of it would not apply as 
forcefully to the children of these people, and would be even less applicable to 
their grandchildren. 
The major hypotheses suggested here, then, are: 

(1) That the Hopi, as contrasted with ourselves, were experts in the use of 
affect in their educational system, and that this element continued to oper- 
ate throughout the entire life span of each individual as a reconditioning 
factor;** and 

(2) That this exercise of emotion in teaching and learning was an efficient 
means of social control which functioned in the absence of other forms of 
policing and restraint, and also in the maintenance of stability both in 
the personality structure of the individual and the structure of the society. 


These hypotheses may be explored through a consideration of (a) the early and 
continued conditioning of the individual in the Hopi maternal extended family, 
which was on every level, an inculcation of interdependence as contrasted with our 
training for independence; and (b) an early and continuing emphasis on religious 
observances and beliefs (also emphasizing interdependence), the most important 
facet of which — for the purposes of this paper — was the central concept of the 
Hopi “good heart.” *° 

If we examine the educational system by which a Hopi acquired the personal 
entity which made him so consistently and determinedly Hopi, we find that it was 
deliberate and systematic.** Students of Hopi are unanimous on this point but 
perhaps it can be best illustrated by quoting one of my informants who had spent 
much time away from the reservation, including many years in a boarding school, 
and who was considered by herself and other Hopi to be an extremely “accultur- 


19 Herskovits, 1950, especially pp. 325-326, 491, and 627. 

20 The concept of the Hopi “good heart” as contrasted to a “bad heart” which is Kahopi, 
has been documented by every student of Hopi known to the writer, in references too numerous 
to mention, beginning with Stephen (written in the 1890’s but published in 1940) and Hough 
in 1915. But the clearest understanding of this and other Hopi concepts may be had in Whorf, 


1941, especially pp. 30-32. 
21 Cf. Pettite, 1946; Hough, 1915, p. 218. 
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ated” individual. In 1938 when she made this statement she was about thirty years 
old and had brought her children back to the reservation to be “educated.” Said 


she, 


It is very hard to know what to do. In the old days I might have had more babies 
for I should have married early. Probably some of them would have died. But my 
comfort would have been both in numbers and in knowing that all women lost babies. 
Now when I let my little son live on [a conservative village on top of the mesa} 
oth maruastiom, 1 eon alka ek, Wtadan eth dneaaet vill eel like I killed 
him. Yet he must stay on top so the old le can teach him the important things. It 
is his only chance of becoming Hopi, for he would never be a bahana (White). 

The education which she considered so vital included careful, deliberate instruc- 
tion in kinship and community obligations, and in Hopi history as it is seen in 
mythology and as remembered by the old people during their own lifetimes. The 
Hopi taught youngsters fear as a means of personal and social control and for the 
purposes of personal and group protection; and they were taught techniques for 
the displacement of anxiety, as well as procedures which the adults believed would 
prolong life. Children were instructed in religious lore, in how to work and play, 
in sexual matters, even in how to deal with a bahana. Good manners were empha- 
sized, for they were a part of the controlled, orderly conduct necessary to a Hopi 
good heart. 

Constantly one heard during work or play, running through all activity like a 
connecting thread: “Listen to the old people — they are wise”; or, “Our old uncles 
taught us that way — it is the right way.” Around the communal bowl, in the kiva, 
everywhere this instruction went on; stories, dream adventures, and actual experi- 
ences such as journeys away from the reservation were told and retold. And chil- 
dren, in the warmth and security of this intimate extended family and clan group, 
with no intruding outside experiences to modify the impact until they were forced 
to go to an alien school, learned what it meant to be a good Hopi from a wide 
variety of determined teachers who had very definite — and mutually consistent — 
ideas of what a good Hopi is. And they learned all of this in the Hopi language, 
which, as Whorf has made so clear, has no words with which to express many of 
our concepts, but which, working together with “a different set of cultural and 
environmental influences . . . interacted with Hopi linguistic patterns to mould 
them, to be moulded again by them, and so little by little to shape the world 
outlook.” * 

Eventually these children disappeared into government schools for a time, and 
in the youth of most of these older Hopi it was a boarding school off the reserva- 


tion where Indian children from various reservations were sent, often against their 


22 Whorf, 1941, p. 92. 
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own and their parents’ wishes.** Here White teachers were given the task of 
“civilizing” and “Christianizing” these wards of the government, but by that time 
a Hopi child’s view of the world and his place in it was very strong. Moreover, 
trying to transpose our concepts into their language was often very nearly im- 
possible for them, since only Hopi had been spoken at home. Examining Hopi 
memory of such a method of education we quote a male informant who said: 


I went to school about four years. . . . We worked like slaves for our meals and 
keep. . . . We didn’t learn much. . . . I didn’t understand and it was hard to 
learn. . . . At that time you do what you are told or you get punished. . . . You 
just wait till you can go home. 

And a woman said: 

Policemen gathered us up like sheep. I was scared to death. My mother tried to 
hide me. I tried to stay away but the police always won. . . . Then we were sent to 
Sherman [in California]. . . . It was far away; we were afraid on the train... . I 
didn’t like it when I couldn’t learn and neither did the teachers. . . They n never 
punished me, I always got 100 in Deportment. . I was there three years... . I 
was so glad to get home that I cried and and cried . . + » glad to have Hopi food 
again, and fun again. 


As children, the Hopi usually solved this dilemma of enforced education by 
means of a surface accommodation to the situation until such time as they were 
able to return to their own meaningful world. For, as Park has said, man can 
“make his manners a cloak and his face a mask, behind which he is able to preserve 
. . . inner freedom . . . and independence of thought, even when unable to main- 
tain independence of action.”** In other words, because the inner core of Hopi 
identification was already so strong, these children were able to stay in a White 
world, while still living in the Hopi world within themselves.** And while for some 
there was a measure of temptation in many of the things learned in White schools 
so that they “became friendly with whites and accepted their gifts,”** the majority 
of these older Hopi acquired a White education simply as a “necessary acces- 
sory”;** they incorporated parts of our material culture, and learned to deal with 
Whites astutely, but their values were largely unaffected. 

If we now examine more closely the pattern of integration through which the 

23 See Simmons, 1942, pp. 88-89, for an excellent description by Don Talayesva of the gov- 
ernment’s use of force in the educational policy of this period; and pp. 134, 178, 199, and 225 
for some of the results of this policy. Cf. Aberle, 1951, for an analysis of Talayesva’s school years 
and his later reidentification with his people. 

24 Park, 1950, p. 361. Cf. Kluckhohn, 1951, pp. 388-433, who points out that values con- 
claus 0 inflzence even when they do net function sealictically es-pooviders of immnedinns gual 


reactions. 
25 Cf. D. Eggan, 1955, on the use of the Hopi myth in dreams as a means of “identification.” 
26 Simmons, 1942, p. 88, and compare pp. 178, 180. 
27 Bruner, 1956b, p. 612, indicates that his Mandan-Hidatsa informants were quite conscious 
of this “lizard-like” quality of protective coloration in White contacts. 
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Hopi erected a communal wall** around their children, we find in their kinship 
system the framework of the wall, but interwoven through it and contributing 
greatly to its strength was a never-ending composition which gave color and form, 
their religious ceremonies and beliefs. 

Let us first contrast briefly the affect implicit in the way a Hopi born into this 
kinship system experienced relationships and the way in which Western children 
experience them. In the old days it was rare for a growing primary family to live 
outside the maternal residence. Normally each lived within it until the birth of 
several children crowded them out. And in this household each child was eagerly 
welcomed, for infant mortality was high and the clan was always in need of rein- 
forcement. Thus, in spite of the physical burden on the biological mother, which 
she sometimes resented, the first strong clan sanction which we see in contrast to 
our own, was the absolute need for and desire for many children. From birth the 
young of the household were attended, pampered, and disciplined, although very 
mildly for the first several years, by a wide variety of relatives in addition to the 
mother. These attentions came both from the household members and from visitors 
in it. In no way was a baby ever as dependent upon his physical mother as are 
children in our culture. He was even given the breast of a mother’s mother or 
sister if he cried for food in his mother’s absence. True a Hopi saying states that 
a baby is made “sad” if another baby steals his milk, but it has been my experience 
that these women may risk making their own babies sad temporarily if another 
child needs food. 

Weaning, of course, when discrssed in personality contexts means more than a 
transition from milk to solid food. It is also a gradual process of achieving inde- 
pendence from the comfort of the mother’s body and care, of transferring affec- 
tions to other persons, and of finding satisfactions within oneself and in the outside 
world. Most people learn to eat solid food; many of us are never weaned, which 
has unfortunate consequences in a society where individual effort and independence 
are stressed. The Hopi child, on the other hand, from the day of his birth was 
being weaned from his biological mother. Many arms gave him comfort, many 
faces smiled at him, and from a very early age he was given bits of food which 
were chewed by various members of the family and placed in his mouth. So, for a 
Hopi, the outside world in which he needed to find satisfaction was never far away. 
He was not put in a room by himself and told to go to sleep; every room was 
crowded by sleepers of all ages. He was in no way forced to find satisfactions within 

28 Stephen, 1940, p. 18, says that the Hopi “describe their fundamental organization as a 
people” by “designating their principal religious ceremonies as the concentric walls of a house.” 
The concept is extended here to include the entire wall of “Hopiness” which they have built 
around their children. 
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himself; rather these were provided for him, if possible, by his household and clan 
group. His weaning, then, was from the breast only, and as he was being weaned 
from the biological mother, he was at the same time in a situation which increased 
his emotional orientation toward the intimate in-group of the extended family — 
which was consistent with the interests of Hopi social structure. Thus, considering 
weaning in its wider implications, a Hopi was never “weaned”; it was not intended 
that he should be. For these numerous caretakers contributed greatly to a small 
Hopi’s faith in his intimate world — and conversely without question to a feeling 
of strangeness and emotional insecurity as adults in any world outside of this emo- 
tional sphere. The Hopi were often successful outside of the reservation, but they 
have shown a strong tendency to return frequently to the maternal household. Few 
ever left it permanently. 

In addition to his extended family, while a Hopi belonged to one clan only, the 
clan into which he was born, he was a “child” of his father’s clan, and this group 
took a lively interest in him. There were also numerous ceremonial and adoptive 
relationships which were close and warm, so that most of the persons in his familiar 
world had definite reciprocal relations with the child.”® Since all of these “rela- 
tives” lived in his own small village, or in villages nearby, his emotional and physi- 
cal “boundaries” coincided, were quite definitely delimited, and were explored and 
perceived at the same time. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the kinship 
terms which a Hopi child learned in this intimate atmosphere were not mere ver- 
balizations — as, for instance, where the term “cousin” among ourselves is some- 
times applied to someone we have never seen and never will see. On the contrary, 
each term carried with it definite mutual responsibilities and patterns of behavior, 
and, through these, definite emotional interaction as well. These affects were taught 
as proper responses, together with the terms which applied to each individual, as 
he entered the child’s life. This process was deliberately and patiently, but unceas- 
ingly, worked at by every older individual in the child’s surroundings, so by the 
time a Hopi was grown kinship reaction patterns were so deeply ingrained in his 
thinking and feeling, and in his workaday life, that they were as much a part of 
him as sleeping and eating. He was not merely told that Hopi rules of behavior 
were right or wise; he lived them as he grew and in his total environment*®® (as con- 
trasted to our separation of teaching at home, in school, and in Sunday school) 
until he was simply not conscious that there was any other way to react. Note that 
I say conscious! The unconscious level of feeling, as seen in dreams and life-history 
materials, and in indirect behavior manifestations (jealousy and gossip) , often pre- 
sents quite a different picture. But while ambivalence toward specific persons 


29 Eggan, 1950, chap. II; Simmons, 1942, particularly chaps. III and IV. 
30 Cf. Henry, 1955. 
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among the Hopi — as with mankind everywhere — is a personal burden, the long 
reinforced conditioned reaction of interdependence on both the emotional and 
overt behavior level was highly uniform and persistent.*' Perhaps the strength of 
kinship conditioning toward interdependence which was conveyed in a large but 
intimate group, living in close physical contact, can be best illustrated by quoting 


from an informant: 


My younger sister was born when I was about four or five, I guess. I used 
to watch my father’s and mother’s relatives fuss over her. She didn’t look like much 
to me. I couldn’t see why people wanted to go to so much trouble over a wrinkled 
little thing like that baby. I guess I didn’t like babies as well as most girls did. . . . 
But I had to care for her pretty soon anyway. She got fat and was hard to carry 
around on my back, for I was pretty little myself. First I had to watch her and joggle 
the cradle board when she cried. She got too big and wiggled too much and then my 
mother said to me, “She is your sister — take her out in the plaza in your shawl.” 

She made my back ache. Once I left her and ran off to play with the others for 
a while. I intended to go right back, but I didn’t go so soon, I guess. Someone found 
her. I got punished for this. My mothers’ brother said: “You should not have a sister 
to help you out when you get older. What can a woman do without her sisters? ** 
You are not one of us to leave your sister alone to die. If harm had come to her you 
would never have a clan, no relatives at all. No one would ever help you out or take 
care of you. Now you have another chance. You owe her more from now on. This is 
the worst thing that any of my sisters’ children has ever done. You are going to eat by 
yourself until you are fit to be one of us.” That is what he said. That is the way he 
talked on and on and on. When meal time came they put a plate of food beside me 
and said, “Here is your food; eat your food.” It was a long time they did this way. 
It seemed a long time before they looked at me. They were all sad and quiet. They 
put a pan beside me at meal time and said nothing — nothing at all, not even to scold 
me. 

My older sister carried now. I didn’t try to go near her. But I looked at my 
sisters and thought, “I need you — I will help you if you will help me.” I would rather 
have been beaten or smoked. I was so ashamed all the time. Wherever I went people 
got sad [i.e., quiet}. After a while [in about ten days as her mother remembered it} 
they seemed to forget it and I ate with people again. During those awful days Tuvaye 
[a mother’s sister] sometimes touched my head sadly, while I was being punished, I 
mean. Once or twice she gave me something to eat. But she didn’t say much to me. 
Even she and my grandfather were ashamed and in sorrow over this awful thing I 
had done. 

Sometimes now I dream I leave my children alone in the fields and I wake up in 
a cold sweat. Sometimes I dream I am alone in a desert place with no water and no 
one to help me. Then I think of this punishment when I dream this way. It was the 
worst thing I ever did. It was the worst thing that ever happened to me. No one ever 
mentioned it to me afterwards but [older male sibling}, the mean one. I would 

31 See Whorf, 1941, p. 87; see also Aberle, 1951, particularly pp. 93-94, 119-123. 

32 In a matrilineal household and clan, codperation with one’s “sisters” is a necessity for 
the maintenance of both the social structure and the communal unit. 
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hang my head with shame. Finally my father told him sharply that he would be pun- 
iad & Se cree mraacieggh dhe wo mangle. E eget when Oh Reggeinnn 
This informant was about forty when she related this incident, but she cried, even 
then, as she talked. 

Nor was withdrawal of support the only means of punishment. There were 
bogey Kachinas who “might kidnap” bad children, and who visited the mesas some- 
times when children were uncodperative; thus the “stranger” joined effectively with 
the clan in inducing the “ideal” Hopi behavior. But children shared this fear, as 
they also frequently shared other punishments. Dennis has called attention to the 
fact that a whole group of children often shared the punishment for the wrong- 
doing of one.** This method may not endear an individual to his agemates, but it 
does reinforce the central theme of Hopi belief that each person in the group is re- 
sponsible for what happens to all, however angry or jealous one may feel toward 
siblings. 

Before we examine the religious composition of the Hopi “communal walls,” 
we might contrast more explicitly the emotional implications of early Hopi condi- 
tioning to those experienced in our society. From the day of our birth the training 
toward independence — as contrasted to interdependence — starts. We sleep 
alone; we are immediately and increasingly in a world of comparative strangers. 
A variety of nurses, doctors, relatives, sitters, and teachers march through our 
lives in a never-ending procession. A few become friends, but compared with a 
Hopi child’s experiences, the impersonality and lack of emotional relatedness to so 
many kinds of people with such widely different backgrounds is startling. Indeed 
the disparity of the relationships as such is so great that a continuity of emotional 
response is impossible, and so we learn to look for emotional satisfaction in change, 
which in itself becomes a value.** In addition, we grow up aware that there are 
many ways of life within the American class system; we know that there are many 
choices which we must make as to profession, behavior, moral code, even religion; 
and we know that the values of our parents’ generation are not necessarily ours. 
If the permissive intimacy in the primary family in our society — from which both 
nature and circumstance demand a break in adulthood — is too strong, the indi- 
vidual cannot mature so that he can function efficiently in response to the always 
changing personalities in his life, and the always changing demands of the so- 
ciety.*> He becomes a dependent neurotic “tentative between extreme polarities.” ** 


33 Dennis, 1941, p. 263. 
34 Kluckhohn and Kluckhohn, 1947, p. 109. 

35 Riesman, 1955; Mead, 1948, p. 518. 

36 Erikson, 1948, p. 198; cf. Murphy, 1947, pp. 714-733. 
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But precisely because the permissive intimacy, as well as the punishing agencies, in 
a Hopi child’s life were so far and so effectively extended in his formative years he 
became interdependent with a larger but still definitely delimited group, and tended 
always to be more comfortable and effective within it. His self-value quickly identi- 
fied itself with the larger Hopi value,*" and to the extent that he could continue 
throughout his life to identify with his group and function within it, he was secure 
in his place in the universe. 

We have now sketched the situation which surrounded the young Hopi child 
in his first learning situations, and contrasted these with our own. For descriptive 
convenience this has been separated from religious instruction, but in the reality 
experience of the children — with the exception of formal initiation rites — no one 
facet of learning to be Hopi was separated from others. To understand the mean- 
ing his religion had for a Hopi one must first understand the harsh physical en- 
vironment into which he was born. While it is agreed that it would not be possible 
to predict the character or the social structure of the Hopi from the circumstances 
of this physical environment,”® it is self-evident that their organized social and 
ritual activities are largely a response to it. And such activities are at once a reflec- 
tion of man’s need to be, and his need to justify his existence to himself and others. 
If those who doubt that the forces of nature are powerful in shaping personality 
and culture were confined for one year on the Hopi reservation — even though 
their own economic dependence on “nature” would be negligible — they would still 
know by personal experience more convincing than scientific experiment the relent- 
less pressure of the environment on their own reaction patterns. They would, for 
instance, stand, as all Hopis have forever stood, with aching eyes fastened on a 
blazing sky where thunderheads piled high in promise and were snatched away by 
“evil winds,” and thus return to their homes knowing the tension, the acute bodily 
need for the “feel” of moisture. When rains do fall, there is the likelihood of a 
cloudburst which will ruin the fields. And there is a possibility of early frost which 
will destroy their crops, as well as the absolute certainty of sandstorms, rodents, 
and worms which will ruin many plants. These things on a less abstract level than 
“feeling” resolved themselves into a positive threat of famine and thirst which 
every Hopi knew had repeatedly ravaged his tribe. Is it possible that the effects of 
this silent battle between man and the elements left no mark on successive genera- 
tions of individuals? It certainly was the reinforced concrete of Hopi social struc- 
ture, since strongly conditioned interdependence was the only hope of survival. 

37 Hallowell, 1955, chap. IV; Brikson, 1948, p. 198, fn. 

38 Redfield, 1955, pp. 31-32; cf. Titiev, 1944, pp. 177-178; Whorf, 1941, p. 91; D. Bggan, 


1948 (first published in the American Anthropologist, vol. 45, 1943); Thompson and Joseph, 
1944, p. 133. 
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Thus, the paramount problem for the Hopi was uncertain rain, and the out- 
ward expression of their deep need for divine aid was arranged in a cycle of cere- 
monies, the most impressive of which, at least among the exoteric rituals, were 
Kachina®® dances. These were, for the observer, colorful pageants in which meticu- 
lously trained dancers performed from sunrise until sunset, with short intermissions 
for food and rest. Their bodies were ceremonially painted; brilliant costumes were 
worn, along with beautifully carved and painted masks which represented the 
particular gods who were taking part in the ceremony. The color, the singing and 
the drums which accompanied the dance, the graceful rhythm and intense concen- 
tration of the dancers, all combine into superb artistry which is an hypnotic and 
impressive form of prayer. Ideally, the Hopi preceded every important act with 
prayer, and with these older Hopi the ideal was apt to be fact. A bag of sacred 
cornmeal was part of their daily equipment. 

In the religious context also, we must remember the intimate atmosphere which 
surrounded a Hopi child in the learning situation. Here children were taught that 
if all Hopi behaved properly — i.e. kept good hearts — the Kachinas would send 
rain. It was easy for the children to believe this because from earliest babyhood 
these beautiful creatures had danced before them as they lolled comfortably in 
convenient laps. There was a happy, holiday atmosphere throughout a village on 
dance days, but while each dance was being performed, the quiet of profound 
reverence. Lying in the mother’s lap, a baby’s hands were often struck together in 
the rhythm of the dance; as soon as he would walk his feet were likewise directed 
in such rhythm, and everybody praised a child and laughed affectionately and 
encouragingly as it tried to dance. As the children grew older, carved likenesses 
of these gods, as well as other presents, were given to them by the gods themselves. 
And as he grew in understanding, a child could not fail to realize that these 
dancers were part of a religious ceremony which was of utmost importance in his 
world — that the dancers were rain-bringing and thus life-giving gods. 

When first initiation revealed that the gods were in reality men who danced 
in their stead, a reorganization of the emotions which had been directed toward 
them began, and there is much evidence in autobiographical materials of resent- 
ment, if not actual trauma, at this point. For some of them the initiation was a 
physical ordeal, but for those who entered this phase of their education by way 
of Powamu there was no whipping, although all initiates witnessed the whipping 
of those who were initiated into the Kachina cult.*° However, the physical ordeal 
seems to be less fixed in adult memories than disillusion. 

39 Earle and Kennard, 1938. 


40 F. Eggan, 1950, pp. 47-50. Cf. Steward, 1931, pp. 59. The Powamu society is 
codrdinate with the Kachina society and furnishes the “fathers” to the Kachinas on dance occa- 
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In Don Talyesva’s account of initiation into Kachina we find: 


I had a great surprise. They were not spirits, but human beings. I recognized nearly 
eve on df data ta eae Shaeuess U had bean eold ofl exp Bie Ge the 
Karkinan ounp Goth. 1 eeso taney and angry when I saw my uncles, fathers, 
and own clanbrothers ing as Kachinas. . . . {But} my fathers and uncles showed 
me ancestral masks and explained that long ago the Kachinas had come regularly to 
Oraibi and danced in the plaza. They explained that since the people had become so 
cided. . . Cho Kadslentiond coming and sent their spirits to enter the masks 
on dance days. . . . I t of the flogging and the initiation as a turning point in 
my life, and I felt ready at last to listen to my elders and live right.** 


One of our informants said in part: 


I cried and cried into my in that night, feeling I had been made a fool of. 
How could I ever watch the inas dance again? I hated my parents and thought 
I could never believe the old folks again, wondering if gods had ever danced for the 
the Hopi as they now said and if people really lived after death. I hated to see the 
other children fooled and felt mad when they said I was a big girl now and should act 
like one. But I was afraid to tell the others the truth for they might whip me to 
death. I know now it was best and the only way to teach children, but it took me a long 
time to know that. I hope my children won’t feel like that. 


This informant was initiated into Powamu and not whipped. She was about thirty 
when she made this statement to the writer. 

Another woman, from a different mesa, speaking of her initiation into the 
Kachina society, said to me: 

The Kachinas brought us children presents. I was very little when I remember 
getting my first Kachina doll. I sat in my mother’s lap and was “ashamed” [these 
people often use ashamed for shy or somewhat fearful], but she held out my hand for 
the doll. I grabbed it and hid in her lap for a long time because the Kachina looked 
too big to me and I was partly scared. But my mother told me to say “asqualie” {thank 
you} and I did. The music put me vo sleep. I would wake up. The Kachinas would 
still be there. . . . I dreamed sometimes that the Kachinas were dancing and brought 
me lots of presents. . . . 

When I was initiated into Kachina society I was scared. I heard people whisper 
about it. . . . Children shook their heads and said it was hard to keep from crying. 
. . » My mother alway put her shawl over my head when the Kachinas left the plaza. 
When she took it off they would be gone. So I knew they were gods and had gone 
back to the San Francisco mountains. . . . My ceremonial mother came for me when 
it was time to go to the kiva [for initiation] and she looked sad [i.e., serious}. She took 
most of the whipping on her own legs [a custom widely practiced among the Hopi}. 





sions. At first initiation parents may choose either of these societies for their children. It is 
reported that on First Mesa Powamu initiates were whipped, but my Powamu informants from 
both Second and Third Mesas were not whipped. 

41 Simmons, 1942, pp. 84-87. 
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But then I saw my father and my relatives were Kachinas. penpals phn, eK 
off this is what I saw. I was all mixed up. I was mad. I began to cry. I wondered how 
my father became a Kachina and if they [these men, ineleding | ‘on father] would ali 
go away when the Kachinas went back to the San Francisco mountains where the dead 
people live. Then when my father came home I cried again. I was mad at my ts 
and my ceremonial mother. “These le have made me silly,” I said to ell, “and 
I thought they were supposed to like me so good.” I said that to myself. But I was 
still crying, and the old people told me that only babies cry. They kept saying I would 
understand better when I got bigger. They said again rt the Kachinas had to go away 
because the Hopi got fad therm and they (the 1 Kachinas} couldn’t stand quarreling, 
but they left their heads behind for the Hopis. I said why didn’t they rot then like 
those skulls we found under that house? They said I was being bad and that I should 
have been whi more... . 

When children asked me what happened in the kiva I was afraid to tell them 
because something would happen to me. Anyway I felt smart because I knew more 
than those little children. It took me a long time to get over this sadness, though. Later 
I saw that the Kachinas were + most important thing i in life and that children can’t 


understand these things. . It takes a while to see how wise the old people really 
are. Van aside art dhumee sieke ie aaea 

Before we try to find our way with the Hopi to an “understanding of these 
things” we must examine their concept of the good heart which functions both 
in their kinship system and religion to maintain the effectiveness of the “wall of 
Hopiness.” Of greatest significance in all activities among these people, and par- 


ticularly in their religious ceremonies, is the fact that everything of importance is 
done communally. Thus each individual who has reached maturity is responsible 
to and for the whole community. The Hopi speak of this process as “uniting our 
hearts,” which in itself is a form of prayer. A slight mistake in a ceremony can 
ruin it and thus defeat the community prayer for rain; so too can a trace of 
“badness” in one’s heart, although it may not be visible to the observer. Thus their 
religion teaches that all distress — from illness to crop failure — is the result of 
bad hearts, or possibly of witchcraft (here the simple “bad heart” must not be 
confused with a “Two-heart,” powaka, witch), an extreme form of personal 
wickedness in which an individual sacrifices others, particularly his own relatives, 
to save himself.** 

This concept of a good heart in conscious contradistinction to a bad heart is 
of greatest importance not only in understanding Hopi philosophy but also in 
understanding their deep sense of cultural continuity and their resistance to funda- 
mental change. A good heart is a positive thing, something which is never out of a 
Hopi’s mind. It means a heart at peace with itself and one’s fellows. There is no 
worry, unhappiness, envy, malice, nor any other disturbing emotion in a good 


42 Titiev, 1942; Aberle, 1951, p. 94. 
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heart. In this state, codperation, whether in the extended household or in the fields 
and ceremonies, was selfless and easy. Unfortunately, such a conception of a good 
heart is also impossible of attainment. Yet if a Hopi did not keep a good heart he 
might fall ill and die, or the ceremonies — and thus the vital crops — might fail, 
for, as has been said, only those with good hearts were effective in prayer. Thus 
we see that the Hopi concept of a good heart included conformity to all rules of 
Hopi good conduct, both external and internal. To the extent that it was in- 
ternalized — and all Hopi biographical material known to the writer suggests 
strongly that it was effectively internalized — it might reasonably be called a quite 
universal culturally patterned and culturally consistent Hopi “super-ego.” “* 

There was, therefore, a constant probing of one’s own heart, well illustrated 
by the anguished cry of a Hopi friend, “Dorothy, did my son die as the old folks 
said because my heart was not right? Do you believe this way, that if parents do 
not keep good hearts children will die?” And there was a constant examination 
of one’s neighbors’ hearts: “Movensie, it is those —— clan people who ruined 
this ceremony! They have bad hearts and they quarrel too much. That bad wind 
came up and now we will get no rain.” Conversation among the Hopi is rarely 
censored, and the children heard both of these women’s reinarks, feeling, you may 
be sure, the absolute belief which these “teachers” had in the danger which a bad 
heart carries for everyone in the group. 

In such situations, since human beings can bear only a certain amount of 
guilt,** there is a great game of blame-shifting among the Hopi, and this in turn 
adds a further burden of unconscious guilt, for it is difficult to love properly a 
neighbor or even a sister who has a bad heart. However, in the absence of political 
organization, civil and criminal laws, and a formal method of punishment for 
adults, this consistent “tribal super-ego” has maintained, throughout known his- 
tory, a record almost devoid of crime and violence within the group, and it has 
conditioned and ever reconditioned a Hopi to feel secure only in being a Hopi. 

For through the great strength of the emotional orientations conveyed within 
the kinship framework and the interwoven religious beliefs, young Hopi learned 
their world from dedicated teachers whose emotions were involved in teaching what 
they believed intensely, and this in turn engaged the children’s emotions in learn- 

43 See Piers and Singer, 1953, p. 6, where Dr Piers defines “Super-Ego” as stemming from 
the internalization of the punishing, restrictive aspects of parental images, real or projected. 

44 See Dr Piers’ debnition of guilt end of chame (Piers and Sineer, 1953, pp. 5, 16). Hopi 
seactions are not classified here either im terme of guile or of shame, since, 0s Singer points out 
on p. 52, an attempt to do so can confuse rather than clarify. In my opinion, both shame and 
guile are operative in the Hopi “good heart,” but it is suggested that the reader compare the 
material discussed here with the hypotheses in Shame and Guilt, particularly with Singer’s con- 
clusions in chap. V. 

45 Cf. Hallowell, 1955, chap. IV, on the positive role anxiety may play in a society. 
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ing. These experiences early and increasingly made explicit in a very personal way 
the values implicit in the distinction between a good heart and a bad heart. For 
public opinion, if intensely felt and openly expressed in a closely knit and mutually 
dependent group —as in the case of the child who left her baby sister alone — 
can be more effective potential punishment than the electric chair. It is perhaps 
easier to die quickly than to live in loneliness in a small community in the face of 
contempt from one’s fellows, and particularly from one’s clan from whence, as 
we have seen, comes most of one’s physical and emotional security. Small wonder 
that the children who experience this constant pressure to conform to clan dictates 
and needs, and at the same time this constant reinforcement of clan solidarity 
against outsiders, are reluctant as adults to stray too far from the clan’s protective 
familiarity or to defy its wishes. 

There was much bickering and tension within the clan and village, of course, 
and it was a source of constant uneasiness and ambivalence among the Hopi.** 
But tension and bickering, as I have indicated elsewhere, “are not exclusively 
Hopi”; the Hopi see it constantly among the Whites on and off the reservation. 
What hy do not find elsewhere is the emotional satisfaction of belonging in- 
tensely, to which they have been conditioned and reconditioned. For, as Murphy 
says, “It is not only the ‘desire to be accepted’ . . . that presses the ego into line. 
The basic psychology of perception is involved; the individual has learned to see 
himself as a member of the group, and the self has true ‘membership character,’ 
structurally integrated with the perception of group life.”** Actually the Hopi 
clan, even with its in-group tensions and strife, but with all of the advantages 
emotior.al and physical it affords the individual, is one of the most successful and 
meaningful “boarding schools” ever devised for citizenship training. 

In this situation, where belonging was so important, and a good heart so 
vital to the feeling of belonging, gossip is the potential and actual “social cancer” 
of the Hopi tribe. It is devastating to individual security and is often senselessly 
false and cruel, but in a country where codperation was the only hope of survival, 
it was the servant as well as the policeman of the tribe. Not lightly would any Hopi 
voluntarily acquire the title Kahopi** —“not Hopi,” and therefore not good. 
Throughout the Hopi life span the word kahopi, kahopi, KaHop1 was heard, 

46 In a short paper it is impossible to discuss both sides of this question adequately, but 
these tensions, and a Hopi’s final acceptance of them, are discussed in D. Eggan, 1948, particu- 
larly pp. 232-234. Cf. Thompson and Joseph, 1944, chap. 16, where Joseph speaks of fear born 
of the ineernally overdisciplined self in Hopi children, end ies sole boch in edule discord and social 
integration. See also Thompson, 1945, for hypotheses regarding the integration of ideal Hopi 
culture. Aberle (1951) discusses various tensions in Hopi society; see especially p. 94. All authors, 
however, call attention to the compensations as well as the burdens in Hopi society. 


47 Murphy, 1947, p. 855; see also Asch, 1952, pp. 334-335 and p. 605. 
48 See Brandt, 1954, In his study of Hopi ethical concepts, Kahopi is discussed on p. 92. 
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until it penetrated to the very core of one’s mind. It was said softly and gently at 
first to tiny offenders, through “Kahopi tiyo” or “Kahopi mana” to older children, 
still quietly but with stern intent, until the word sometimes assumed a crescendo 
of feeling as a whole clan or even a whole community might condemn an indi- 
vidual as Kahopi. 

It is true that we, too, are told we should keep good hearts and love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves. But we are not told that, if we do not, our babies will die, now, 
this year! Some children are told that if they do not obey the various “command- 
ments” they learn in different churches they will eventually burn in a lake of 
hell fire, but they usually know that many of their world doubt this. In contrast, 
Hopi children constantly saw babies die because a parent’s heart was not right; 
they saw evil winds come up and crops fail for the same reason; they saw adults 
sicken and die because of bad thoughts or witchcraft (to which bad thoughts 
rendered a person more vulnerable). Thus they learned to fear the results of a bad 
heart whether it belonged to themselves or tr others. There were witches, bogey 
Kachinas, and in objective reality famine and thirst to fear. Along with these 
fears were taught mechanisms for the displacement of anxiety, including the 
services of medicine men, confession and exorcism to get rid of bad thoughts, and 
codperative nonaggression with one’s fellows, even those who were known to be 
witches. But the best technique was that which included all the values in the posi- 
tive process of keeping a good heart, and of “uniting our hearts” in family, clan, 


and fraternal society — in short, the best protection was to be Hopi rather than 


It is clear throughout the literature on the Hopi, as well as from the quota- 
tions given in this discussion, that in finding their way toward the goal of “belong- 
ing” Hopi children at first initiation had to deal with religious disenchantment, 
resentment, and with ever increasing demands made by their elders for more ma- 
ture behavior. These factors were undoubtedly important catalyzing agents in 
Hopi personality formation and should be examined from the standpoint of Bene- 
dict’s formulations on discontinuity.** Here we must remember that shock can 
operate either to destroy or to mobilize an organism’s dormant potentialities. And 
if a child has been consistently conditioned to feel a part of his intimate world, 
and providing he still lives on in this same world, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that shock (unless it were so great as to completely disorganize personality, in 
which case the custom could not have persisted) would reinforce the individual’s 
need to belong and thus would tend to reassemble many of his personality resources 
around this need. 

If the world surrounding the Hopi child had changed from warmth to cold- 


49 Benedict, 1948, pp. 414-423. 
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ness, from all pleasure to all hardship, the discontinuity would have indeed been 
insupportable. But the new demands made on him, while more insistent, were not 
unfamiliar in kind; all adults, as well as his newly initiated age-mates, faced the 
same ones. He had shared the shock as he had long since learned to share all else; 
and he now shared the rewards of “feeling big.” He had the satisfaction of 
increased status along with the burden of increasing responsibility, as the adults 
continued to teach him “the important things,” and conformity gradually became 
a value in itself — even as we value nonconformity and change. It was both the 
means and the goal. Conformity surrounded the Hopi — child or adult — with 
everything he could hope to have or to be; outside it there was only the feeling tone 
of rejection. Since there were no bewildering choices presented (as is the case in 
our socialization process), the “maturation drive”®° could only function to pro- 
duce an ego-ideal in accord with the cultural ideal,®* however wide the discrepancy 
between ideal and reality on both levels. 

And since the Kachinas played such a vital role in Hopi society throughout, 
we must consider specifically the way in which the altered faith expressed by in- 
formants gradually came about after the first initiation." First, of course, was the 
need to find it, since in any environment one must have faith and hope. They 
also wanted to continue to believe in and to enjoy that which from earliest memory 
had induced a feeling of pleasure, excitement, and of solidarity within the group. 
A beginning was undoubtedly made in modifying resentment when the Kachinas 
whipped each other after first initiation; first, it was again sharing punishment, 
but this time not only with children but with adults. They had long known that 
suffering came from bad hearts; they also knew, as indicated above, that some- 
thing must be done about bad hearts. The Kachinas whipped to cleanse the bad 
hearts implied by disobedience to the rules of Hopi good conduct and then whipped 
each other for the same reason; thus there was logic in an initiation which was 
actually an extension of an already established conception of masked gods who 
rewarded good behavior with presents but withheld rain if hearts were not right, 
and who sometimes threatened bad children.™ 

Another reorganizing factor explicitly stated in the quotations was “feeling big.” 
They had shared pain with adults, had learned secrets which forever separated 
them from the world of children, and they were now included in situations from 
which they had previously been excluded, as their elders continued to teach in- 

50 See Piers (in Piers and Singer, 1953, p. 15) for a discussion of the maturation drive. 

51 Erikson, 1948, p. 198, fn.: “The child derives a vitalizing sense of reality from the aware- 
ness that his individual way of mastering experience (his ego-synthesis) is a successful variant of 
a group identity and is in accord with its space-time and life plan.” 

52 Cf. Aberle, 1951, pp. 38-41. 

53 Cf. Goldfrank, 1945, pp. 516-539. 
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tensely what they believed intensely: that for them there was only one alternative 
— Hopi as against Kahopi. 

Consistent repetition is a powerful conditioning agent and, as the youngsters 
gradually worked out much of the bitter residue from their own memories of it, 
while also rationalizing and weaving the group emotions ever stronger into their 
own emotional core — “It takes a while to see how wise the old people really are.” 
Ann initiated boy, in participating in the Kachina dances, learned to identify again 
with the Kachinas whom he now impersonated. To put on a mask is to “become a 
Kachina,” and to codperate actively in bringing about the major goals of Hopi 
life. And a girl came to know more fully the importance of her clan in its sup- 
portive role. These experiences were even more sharply conditioned and directed 
toward adult life in the tribal initiation ceremonies, of which we have as yet only 
fragmentary knowledge. Of this one man said to me: “I will not discuss this thing 
with you only to say that no one can forget it. It is the most wonderful thing any 
man can have to remember. You know then that you are Hopi. It is one thing 
Whites cannot have, cannot take from us. It is our way of life given to us when 
the world began.” 

And since children are, for all mankind, a restatement of one’s hopes to be, 
when these Hopi in turn became teachers (and in a sense they had always been 
teachers of the younger children in the household from an early age), they con- 


tinued the process of reliving and rationalizing, or “working out” their experi- 
ences with an intensity which is rarely known in our society except, perhaps, on 
the psychoanalytic couch. But the Hopi had no psychiatrists to guide them — no 
books which, as Riesman says, “like an invisible monitor, helps liberate the reader 
from his group and its emotions, and allows the contemplation of alternative re- 
sponses and the trying on of new emotions.”** They had only the internalized 
“feeling measure” and “group measure” explicit in the concepts of Hopi versus 


On the material level, the obvious advantages of, for instance, wagons versus 
backs were a temptation. And to the extent to which White influences at first 
penetrated to these older Hopi it was through this form of temptation. But 
outside experiences usually included some variation of hostility, scorn, or aggres- 
sion, as well as a radically different moral code, and these were all viewed and 
reinterpreted through the Hopi-eye view of the world and in the Hopi language, 
so that a return to the familiarity of the Hopi world with its solidarity of world 
view and behavior patterns was experienced as relief, and increased the need to 
feel Hopi, however great a burden “being Hopi” implied. 

54 Riesman, 1955, p. 13. 
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In summary, the hypothesis here developed, that strong emotional conditioning 
during the learning process was an instrument in cultural continuity among the 
Hopi, is suggested as supplementary to that of early learning as being resistant to 
change. It further suggests that this conditioning was constantly as well as con- 
sistently instilled during the entire lifetime of an individual by a circular pattern 
of integration. For an individual was surrounded by a series of invisible, but none 
the less solid, barriers between himself and the outside world. To change him, influ- 
ences had to breach the concentric walls of social process — as conveyed through 
the human entities which surrounded him and which were strengthened by his 
obligation to teach others — and then to recondition his early and ever increasing 
emotional involvement in Hopi religion, morals, and mutually dependent lineage 
and clan groups, as well as those attitudes toward White aggression which he 
shared with all Indians. 

In 1938 one old Hopi, who in his youth had been taken away from his wife 
and children and kept in a boarding school for several years, said to me: 


I am full of curiosity; a great bahana [White] education would tell me many things 
I’ve wondered about like the stars and how a man’s insides work. But I am afraid of 
it because I’ve seen what it does to folks. . . . If I raise a family, clothe and feed 
them well, do my ceremonial duties faithfully, I have succeeded — what do call 
success? . . . . [And again, while discussing fear in connection with a dream, his com- 
ment was} Well, yes, we are afraid of powakas [witches] but our medicine men can 
handle them. Neither your doctors nor your gods can control your governments so 
you have more to fear. Now you are dragging us into your quarrels. I pity you and 
I don’t envy you. You have more goods than we have, but you don’t have peace ever; 
it is better to die in famine than in war. 


As the old man anticipated, enforced participation in modern warfare soon re- 
placed instruction for Hopi citizenship, and the concentric walls were finally seri- 
ously breached. But for these older Hopi the walls still enclose “our way of life 
given to us when the world began.” 
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A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF FORMOSA 
KWANG-CHIH CHANG 


RCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS were first undertaken in For- 
mosa by Japanese amateur archaeologists in 1896, the second year of the 
Japanese occupation of this island. Since 1949, a few years after the restoration 
of Formosa to her mother-country, a very much more intensive effort has been 
made by the Department of Archaeology and Anthropology, National Taiwan 
University, with significant results. A survey of the island has resulted in the 
identification of some 450 sites — dwelling sites, tombs, shell mounds, and mega- 
lithic constructions — certain of which have been completely excavated. These 
localities are distributed all over Formosa, including the adjacent islets, but the 
main concentration is in the coastal plains area. Furthermore, sites are known up 
to an altitude of 2,000 meters, which corresponds with the upper limit of the 
settlements of the modern aborigines, as Miyamoto’ has pointed out (Fig. 1). 


TYPES OF ARTIFACTS 
The main categories of artifacts recovered to date* may be summarized as 


follows: 


Stone Implements. Chipped stone implements are more frequently found on 
the island than are polished examples. Normally they are made of a hard, very 
fine-grained sandstone, and typologically they may be grouped under: Hoabinhian 
axes (thick and thin) (Fig. 2, no. 2), necked axes (Fig. 2, no. 1), and “sounding 
stones” (sometimes polished; Fig. 2, no. 4.)* Chipped shouldered axes, arrowheads, 
and knives are also occasionally found. 

Most of the polished stone implements may be fitted into Heine-Geldern’s 
classification.* Such types, all of which have a widespread distribution in Southeast 
Asia, as the walzenbeil or round axe (Fig. 3, nos. 1-3), the schulterbeil or shoul- 
dered axe (Fig. 3, no. 8) , the vierkantbeil or rectangular axe (Fig. 3, nos. 4 and 5), 
and the stufenbeil or stepped axe (Fig. 3, nos. 6 and 7) are all found in Formosa. 
However, a few notes are necessary. The walzenbeil type is very rare in Formosa; 
according to Kano® it is represented by (a) the spoon-shaped axe and the ridged 
spoon-shaped axe (Fig. 3, nos. 1 and 2) (designated by Utsurikawa,* as the “Patu” 

1 Miyamoto, 1941. 4 Heine-Geldern, 1932. 


2 Compare Kano, 1952a or 1955. 5 Kano, 1952a. 
3 Kano, 1952a. 6 Utsurikawa, 1934. 
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Fic. 1. Map of Formosa showing location of archaeological sites. 
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type of stone); (b) the elliptical walzenbeil (in Lan-yu and Lii-tao only; Fig. 3, 
no. 3); (c) the flat walzenbeil (in Lan-yu only); and (d) the “clam-edged,” or 
symmetrical, axes of the Yu-liao type. In Formosa the stufenbeil may be subdivided 
into two classes, flat (Fig. 3, no. 6) and cylindrical (Fig. 3, no. 7), which seem 
to have different areas of distribution outside Formosa." 

Other polished stone implements include flat axes (flachbeil, kronenbeil, and 
krummdechsel) (Fig. 3, no. 4), tembeling knives (haches pédiformes) (Fig. 2, 














1, Necked axe, Ai-liao (after Kano). 
. 2, Hoabinhian axe, Lii-tao (after Kano). 
. 3, Hache pédiforme, K’en-ting (after Kanazeki and Kokubu). 
. 4, “Sounding stone,” Ta-ma-lin (after Shih). 


no. 3), chisels (Fig. 3, no. 9), knives (Fig. 4, nos. 1-6), spear-heads and halberds 
(Fig. 4, no. 8), daggers, arrowpoints (Fig. 4, no. 7), rings (Fig. 3, no. 11), beads, 
pendants, awls (Fig. 3, no. 10) , tapa-beaters, potter’s tools, spindle whorls, sinkers, 
mortars and pestles, money-like discs, statues, etc. 

Pottery and Earthenware Implements. According to the color and type of deco- 
ration, the prehistoric pottery found in Formosa may be grouped into (a) red 
pottery with cord-patterns, (b) red polished pottery, (c) black pottery with incised 
or impressed patterns, (d) grey pottery with incised or impressed patterns, and 
(e) unpolished and undecorated pottery of various colors. They are molded, coiled, 
or ring-built. Beater and pad method was commonly used, and evidence of the 
use of the potter’s wheel is seen in a few cases. Earthenware implements include 
rings, spindle whorls, idols, ear-plugs, pipes, etc. 

Bone, Antler, Tooth, and Molluscan Shell Implements. Most of these imple- 
ments are ornaments (Fig. 3, no. 12). 


7 Kano, 1952c. 
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Metal and Glass Implements. Metal implements are rare; they are of bronze 
(Fig. 4, nos. 10 and 11), copper, iron, gold, and silver. 

This list is by no means exhaustive, but it will indicate the essential range of 
the Formosan prehistoric materials discovered to date. 


10. La ™ 
i _—— 


1, Patu-type implement, Tainan (after Kano’s photo). 
. 2, Patu-type implement, Taipei (after Kano). 
. 3, Elliptical walzenbeil, Lii-tao (after Kano). 
. 4, Flat axe, Yuan-shan (after Sung). 
. 5, Rectangular axe, Lii-tao (after Kano). 
. 6, Flat stepped axe. 
. 7, Cylindrical stepped axe. 
. 8, Shouldered axe. 
. 9, Stone chisel. 
6-9, Yuan-shan (after Sung). 
No. 10, Stone awl, Ta-ma-lin (after Shih). 
No. 11, Stone bracelet, Tu-luan (after Kano). 
No. 12, Shell beads of Banks Islands type (left: K’en-ting) and Trobriand Islands 
type (right: Lii-chia, Yuan-shan, and modern Formosan aborigines) (after 
Chang). 


























10 ae _- eer 


. No. 1, Pebble-flake knife, Ma-t’ou-lu (after Sung and Chang). 
No. 2, Saddle-shaped stone knife, Shui-yuan-ti (after Sung and Chang). 
No. 3, Rectangular stone knife, Ta-ma-lin (after Shih). 
No. 4, Leaf-shaped stone knife, Ta-ma-lin. 
No. 5, Semilunar stone knife, Tu-luan. 
No. 6, Sickle-shaped stone knife, Ta-ma-lin. 
4-6, Collection of Taiwan University (after Chang). 
No. 7, Stemmed and unstemmed arrowheads, Ta-ma-lin and Yuan-shan (after 
Kano’s photo). 
No. 8, Stone halberd, Ta-ma-lin (after Shih). 
No. 9, Burial urn, Lan-yu (after Kano). 
Nos.10 and 11, Human figures of bronze, Miao-li (after Kano’s photo). 
No. 12, Rock-cut coffin, Pai-shou-lien (after Kano). 
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STRATIGRAPHICALLY IMPORTANT SITES 


Although a great many archaeological sites have been located, only a few have 
been excavated, and stratified sites are still rare. The first stratified site to be 
investigated in Formosa was dug in 1943 by Kanazeki and Kokubu® in the suburb 
of the capital city of Taipei, located in the northern portion of the island. It is 
known as the Chiang-t’ou Shell Mound. Subsequently, three other sites of strati- 
graphic importance were excavated, all during the post-war era. These are: 
Feng-pi-t’ou, in the Kaohsiung Prefecture in southern Formosa,’ Shui-yuan-ti, on 
the Tachia Plateau (Taichung Prefecture) in the central portion of the west 
coast,”® and Yuan-shan, a large shell-mound in Taipei City."* The essential facts 
pertaining to each of these four sites are given below. 

Feng-pi-t’ou (Fig. 1). Southeast of the city of Kaohsiung, the largest seaport 
in southwestern Formosa, lies a low hill of uplifted limestone, the southern end of 
which is called Feng-pi-t’ou. Prehistoric sites were found here by Tsuboi at the 
close of World War II. According to Tsuboi’s description, 


On the eastern fan terraces of this hill and also on their slopes, there are several 
spots where the prehistoric relics are found, and one of them is a shell-heap. Of these 
spots, three, named consecutively from west to east, “A,” “B,” and “C,” are located 
on the terraces, and the other three named likewise, “D,” “E,” and “F,” on the slopes. 
The shell-heap existed at “B” which was very small in scale, its diameter being only 
2 to 3 meters. At “A” and “F” objects contemporaneous with the painted pottery 
were found, but no painted sherds. At “B” and “D” the black pottery sherds and 
their coexistent objects were discovered. At “E,” where a cultural layer about 2 meters 
deep was revealed in a cutting of a cliff, the black pottery sherds, exactly like those 
found at “B” and “D” were collected from the upper bed, while the painted pottery 
sherds together with other objects, exactly analogous with those discovered at “A” 
and “F,” were found from the lower bed.” 


The inventory of the pottery and accompanying objects includes painted pottery, 
reddish-brown pottery, and stone implements, consisting of triangular polished 
slate arrowheads, knives, short axes, flat axes, and chipped shouldered axes. The 
painted pottery occurs in a variety of forms, such as bowls, fruit-stands, pots, and 
jars. The painting is applied with red pigment on reddish-brown ware after burn- 
ing, and the designs are horizontal parallels, scattered figures of short oblique 
parallels, zigzags, and very rarely spirals. Some of them have exact duplicates 





8 Kanazeki and Kokubu, 1954. 

9 Tsuboi, 1953; Kanazeki and Kokubu, 1954. 

10 Sung and Chang, 1954. 

11 Shih, 1954; Chang, 1954b; Sung, 1954/1955. 
12 Tsuboi, 1953, pp. 10-11. 
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among the designs on the painted wares in North China. The black pottery con- 
sists of small bowls, shallow vases, beakers, a ring-footed vessel, and cylinders. 
These are decorated with incised straight lines and combed wavy lines. Most of 
them vary between 3 and 5 cm in thickness, although the excellent “egg-shell” 
ware is found. The black pottery is associated with incised and impressed brown 
wares and stone implements, including polished stemmed arrowheads, polished 
swords (?), halberds, knives, and sinkers. 

Shui-yuan-ti (Figs. 1 and 5, no. 2). The Shui-yuan-ti site on the north bank 
of the Shui-wei River in Taichung Prefecture was excavated by Shih, Sung, Liu, 
and the writer during the New Year's vacation of 1954. A layer containing red 
potsherds with cord-impressions was found beneath a horizon of soft black pottery 
with impressed checker designs. Potsherds of the latter type were also found in 
association with stone implements and prone human burials in a shel! mound at 
Ma-t’ou-lu, on the opposite bank of the same river. 

Chiang-t’ou (Fig. 1). Two shell mounds, known as A and B, were located 
and excavated by Kanazeki and Kokubu in 1943 on a low hill west of the station 
of Chiang-t’ou, a town to the northwest of Taipei City. In and around Shell 
Mound A were found potsherds and stone implements of Yuan-shan type, such 
as the reddish-brown, paint-brushed sherds, shouldered axes, stepped axes, and 
tembeling knives, etc. However, in the surface layer of the same shell mound grey 
potsherds with impressed checker designs were unearthed. The latter represent a 
culture closely associated with a Peipuhuan tribe, called the Ketagalan, that for- 
merly occupied the northern part of Formosa. The finds from Shell Mound B are 
a mixture of the items of the cultural layers of Shell Mound A, and probably 
represent a transitional phase of culture. 

Yuan-shan (Figs. 1 and 5, no. 1). Although known to archaeologists for about 
fifty years and also very famous to the public, the Yuan-shan Shell Mound was 
scientifically excavated for the first time by members of the Department of Ar- 
chaeology and Anthropology, National Taiwan University, in the winter of 1953 
and the spring of 1954. It was then revealed that the Yuan-shan Shell Mound is 
stratified into two horizons: potsherds with cord-impressions i in the lower layer, 


implements) in the upper layer. The lower layer consists of fine clay, while the 
upper layer contains a very great quantity of brackish water molluscan shells and 
animal bones, representing a “kitchen midden.” In the latter horizon five human 
skeletons, both complete and incomplete, were discovered for the first time. The 
skulls available for examination exhibit clear indications of the expulsion of both 
upper lateral incisors and canines during youth. This custom prevailed among 
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the Atayal, the Saisiat, the Tsou, and the Bunun tribes of Formosa until a few 


decades ago. 

With regard to the general nature of the Formosan prehistoric sites, the over- 
whelming majority of them are presumably dwelling sites, in spite of the fact that 
no remnants of any kind of dwelling have ever been discovered. The assumption 
of their domestic nature is strengthened by remains of kitchen middens, which 
are mainly scattered along the west coast, with or without hearths and/or ash 
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Fic. 5. Generalized sections of the Yuan-shan site (No. 1) and the Shui-yuan-ti site (No. 2). 


layers. Human skeletons are found in tombs, scattered throughout the island. 
Obviously corpses were buried in stretched or flexed posture in the earth, in shell- 
mounds, in burial urns (Fig. 4, no. 9), or in grave-pits lined with slate. Anthropo- 
metric studies show that they are undoubtedly Homo sapiens, physically similar 
to modern Malaysians as well as Formosan aborigines.** Megalithic constructions 
are confined to the eastern coast of Formosa, including cist-coffins (intruding into 
a few places on the west coast), rock-cut coffins (Fig. 4, no. 12), menhirs, relics 
of megalithic houses, stone walls, etc.’* They have close affinities in Indonesia, 
although Kano links them with the megaliths of Indo-China.’® 

The people who left these remains are assumed to be Stone Age men. No 
Palaeolithic remains have ever been found in Formosa. Though chipped stone 
implements are widespread, they are generally accompanied by pottery, and it 


13 Kanazeki, 1952. 
14 Kano, 1930. 15 Heine-Geldern, 1945; Kano, 1952a. 
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seems reasonable to associate them with some sedentary people who lived in this 
region during relatively recent times. Strictly “Neolithic” implements are also 
very rare, while many bear signs of having been made or retouched with metal 
tools. The prehistoric occupations of Formosa are “Eneolithic” for the most part, 
since a real metal age never occurred here, probably due to the scarcity of natural 


resources of copper and tin. 


THE CULTURES AND THEIR SEQUENCE 


On the basis of surface finds and excavated materials found to date in Formosa 
assemblages can be very tentatively grouped into the following seven cultures: 

(a) The Cord-Impressed Pottery Culture. (Type Sites: Yuan-shan I, Shui- 
yuan-ti I, Fu-ting-chin A, K’en-ting). The complete inventory of this culture has 
not been worked out yet, although it is very widespread in the island. It is repre- 
sented by reddish or brown potsherds bearing cord-impressions. The sherds are 
coarse, ill-fired, fine-sand-tempered, and of varying thicknesses. The associated 
traits include Hoabinhian axes, necked axes, certain kinds of polished flat axes and 
tapa-beaters. 

(b) The Yuan-shan Culture. (Type Sites: Yuan-shan II, Chiang-t’ou A I, 
Chih-shan-yen II, Chien-shan) . This seems to have been the dominant influence in 
the northern part of the west coast of Formosa during prehistoric times. Pottery 
is coarse and crude, frequently sand-tempered, predominantly brown in color, 
often brushed with reddish paint, round-bottomed or ring-footed, sometimes with 
a lid, and poorly decorated with impressed designs of net, rings, and parallel dots. 
Stone implements include shouldered axes, stepped axes, tembeling knives, Patu- 
type implements, triangular arrowheads, and chisels. It is also remarkable for jade 
implements and bone tools. The bearers of this culture were hunters, fishermen, 
collectors of molluscan shells, and probably horticulturists and stock-breeders. 
They buried their dead in kitchen middens, and they practiced the custom of the 
extraction of four upper teeth, and very probably they were head-hunters.** 

(c) The Brown Impressed Checker Design Pottery Culture. (Type sites: 
Shu-lin, Ta-yuan). Scattered side by side with the Yuan-shan complex, the stone 
inventory of this culture includes chipped axes and knives, sinkers, manos and 
metates, and many Yuan-shan type items. 

(d) The Black and Gray Pottery Culture. This prevailed in the middle of the 
west coast of Formosa, diffusing later to the south, and persisted a very long time. 
The pottery is soft, coarse, and dark in the early period (Type sites: Shui-yuan-ti 
II, Ma-t’ou-lu, Ta-ma-lin) , later becoming harder, finer, and lighter (Type sites: 

16 Chang, 1954b; MS 3. 
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Pa-kua-shan, Yiian-li, Ying-p’u, Ta-hu). The decoration is mainly impressed 
checker and incised and combed parallel and wavy designs. The stone inventory 
includes rectangular stone axes, arrowheads, knives, halberds, chipped axes, knives 
made on flakes struck from pebbles, tembeling knives, etc. These people did not 
practice extraction of the teeth and, at least in some cases, they buried their dead 
in prone posture in unlined pits. Cists coffins occur at Ta-ma-lin. 

(e) The Red Polished Pottery Culture. (Type sites: K’en-ting, Feng-pi-t’ou I, 
T’ao-tse-yuan) . This obtained in the southern part of the west coast. The pottery 
is predominantly red, often polished, occasionally painted with designs, while the 
stone inventory covers a wide range of objects. Stone cists were used to bury the 
dead. 

(f) The Gray and Brown Impressed Checker Design Pottery Culture. This 
culture prevailed in the Taipei Basin during a late period. It is known to represent 
the Ketagalan group of the living plains aborigines. Potsherds are usually associ- 
ated with implements of modern Peipohuan tribes and the Formosan Chinese. 

(g) The Red Unpolished Pottery Culture. This is scattered along the east 
coast of Formosa, and is often associated with megalithic structures. 

Deferring consideration of the megalithic monuments of the east coast for the 
moment, the cultural history of the island can be reconstructed on the basis of the 
stratigraphic correlation of the major culture groups as shown in the adjoining 
table. 

This table was first proposed by the present writer in 1954,"* when the detailed 
evidence on which it is based was discussed. The concluding paragraphs (trans- 
lated) are as follows: 


It is commonly believed that most of the prehistoric inhabitants of Formosa were 
immigrants from the mainland of China. formation of the prehistoric culture 
layers of the western coast of Formosa, therefore, cannot be understood unless the 
—_ a of the mainland has been reconstructed. The author studied 

rehistoric cultural changes of the eastern coastal area and northern 
—_ y of China?* and made the following assumptions: two stocks of culture 
existed d Upper Palaeolithic or Mesolithic times in the eastern part of the main- 
land: the P Melanesian Culture in the south, and the Palaeoasiatic Culture in 
the north. During the Middle Neolithic period, the southern Palaeo-Melanesian cul- 
ture was replaced by the ancient Indonesian Culture (or the ancient Southeast Asiatic 
Culture, after A. L. Kroeber) and the northern Palaeoasiatic Culture developed into 
the “Ancient Huang-ho Delta Culture.” These two forms of culture contacted and 
influenced each other. Such cultural traits in the ancient Huang-ho Delta Culture as 
the cord-impressed pottery, the stones, the chipped stone knives, and the 
polished unstemmed stone arrowheads diffused to the ancient Indonesian people, whose 
immigration into Formosa just took place during this period. On the advent of the 


17 Chang, 1954b. 18 Chang, MS 1 and 2. 
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Sequence of Prehistoric Cultures of the West Coast of Formosa 





Northern Central Southern 
Chronology Area Area Area 


Historic 
times ca. 1600- The Modern Chinese Culture 


1700 AD 








Ketagalan’ Black and Black and Grey Pottery Culture 
Culture Gray and persisting Cord-impressed 
Pottery and Red Polished Pottery Cul- 


Red Polished Pottery Culture 
and persisting Cord-impressed 





Middle 


Neolithic The Cord-Impressed Pottery Culture 





Late Neolithic period, the scheme was changed: while the ancient southern Indonesians 
were continuing their occupation of South China, the ancient Huang-ho Delta Culture 
had transformed into the Black Portery Culture, and a new complex, the Painted 
Pottery Culture, arose in the northwestern part of the Huang-ho plain. Cultural ele- 
ments of these new groups also influenced the ancient southern Indonesians. 

If the foregoing statements hold true, the cord-impressed pottery layer, at least 
the later phase, of the culture of the western coast of Formosa should be tative 
of the ancient Indonesian people immigrating into Formosa during Middle Neolithic 
times. In the Late Neolithic period, the northern cultures influenced the ancient 
Indonesians broadly and profoundly. The Yuan-shan Culture represents the culture 
of the immigrants who entered Taipei at an earlier date, showing only slight traces of 
northern influences. Later, those immigrants who possessed northern elements (mainly 
black pottery) entered Formosa by way of the central part of the west coast, and those 
immigrants who also possessed northern elements (mainly red polished pottery and 
painted pottery) entered Formosa by way of the southern part of the west coast. 

This statement makes it possible to reconstruct tentatively the chronology of the 
prehistoric cultures of Formosa, before such scientific methods as radio-carbon dating 
or tree-ring analysis are applied for this purpose. Because the cord-impressed pottery 
culture of Middle Neolithic Formosa ended at the time when Late Neolithic Cultures 
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were immigrating, its ending must have been a little later than the first appearance of 
the Late Neolithic cultures in South China. 

The absolute chronology of the istoric cultures of Southeast China has not 
been discussed, except that of the Black Pottery of the Liang-chu site in Chekian 
Province. Based upon the typological studies of pottery, Kaplan’ divides the Black 
Pottery Culture of Liang-chu into three stages: 

III (Late) Shang-Chou, circa 1000- 800 BC 

III (Early) circa 1500-1300 BC 

LI prior to 1500 BC 
It seems probable that Kaplan’s dates are a little too early. The writer would prefer 
to give the Black Pottery Culture of Liang-chu a date of between 1600 and 600 BC, 
based upon the dating of the Black Pottery Culture of Shantung (2500-1600 BC) 
and other evidence.*° The time when the Black Pottery Culture diffused from Liang- 
chu to Formosa by way of Fukien must be later than this date, but not much later. 
Therefore the end of the cord-impressed pottery culture of Formosa — in other words, 
the beginning of the Yuan-shan Culture in the north, the Black Pottery Culture in 
the center, and the Red Polished Pottery Culture in the south — was between 1600 and 
1000 BC. 


Formosa was important in the Pleistocene epoch, because it served as a step- 
ping-stone on the Sino-Malayan faunal migration route, which is assumed by 
von Koenigswald and de Terra. The same is equally true with respect to the 
Neolithic ethnic migrations of Southeastern Asia. Prehistoric cultures of Formosa 
came from, and also moved to, other places. Kano** has stated: 


The foundation of the prehistoric cultures of Formosa is the mainland cultures of 
China, which entered Formosa several times. Later the Eneolithic culture arrived from 
French Indo-China, which was mixed up with bronze and iron implements. Finally, 
the Iron Culture of the Philippines (not associated with bronzes) was introduced into 
this island. 


It has been commonly accepted that the culture elements in prehistoric Formosa 
are not of a single origin. By an analysis of the remains of culturo-historical signifi- 
cance, the following breakdown of traits has been proposed: *” 


(a) Characteristic of the ancient Southeast Asiatic Culture complex: Vierkanbeil, 
walzenbeil, flat stufenbeil, schulterbeil, hache pédiformes, some of the flat 
axes, red unpolished pottery, bronze implements with decorations of the 
oo -egia style (Fig. 4, nos. 10 and 11), megalithic structures and glass 


(b) Traits which have affinities with the Painted Pottery Culture of North China: 
Painted red pottery, red polished , chipped stone knives made of 
pebble flakes (Fig. 4, no. 1), poli saddle-shaped (Fig. 4, no. 2), rec- 
tangular (Fig. 4, no. 3), and leaf-shaped (Fig. 4, no. 4) stone knives. 


19 Kaplan, 1948/49. 21 Kano, 1952a. 
20 Compare Chang, MS 1. 22 Chang, 1954a. 
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Black Pottery Culture of North China: Black pottery, pottery 

Se a ee eo nee 

(Fig. 4, no. 6) semilunar (Fig. 4, no. 5) stone 

, polished “ret paanphak taberp por noma polars Boog 
= cael and bone spearheads. 

(d) Traits which have affinities with the ancient northern Asiatic cultures: Cord- 
impressed pottery, comb-technique of pottery decoration, and “sounding 
stones” (Fig. 2, no. 4). 

(e) Characteristic of the modern Melanesians: Shell-beads of both the Banks 
Islands type (Fig. 3, no. 12, left) and the Trobriand Islands type (Fig. 3, 
no. 12, gh) t).*8 Hoabinhian stone axes and necked axes, which were found 

Peninsula and Indonesia in association with human skele- 
tons of Palaeo-Melanesoid racial type. 

(£) Typical of the ancient and modern Polynesians: Cylindrical stufenbeil, and 
the Patu-type stone implements. 


These lists may well be expanded by adding traits found among the Formosan 
aborigines in the ethnographic present. This would add support to the statement 
that the major Stone Age racial elements during most of Formosan prehistoric 
time were Malaysians (or Indonesians) in their cultural relationship. They also 
possessed other cultural elements typical of the Painted Pottery Culture, the Black 
Pottery Culture, the Hoabinhian Culture, and the ancient Northern Asiatic Cul- 
ture in early times and also of the Melanesians and Polynesians during the ethno- 
graphic present. Why? 

The prehistoric inhabitants have been reasonably regarded as the ancestors of 
modern Formosan aborigines, at least in part. They are assumed to have been the 
ancient Indonesians or Yueh People.** Thus it is not surprising that the majority 
of the prehistoric finds consist of traits characteristic of the ancient Southeast 
Asiatic regions. But the question remains: why did they also possess many objects 
connected with cultural areas other than Indonesia? Scholars have agreed that the 
prehistoric inhabitants of Formosa, at least in part, came to the island from the 
mainland opposite through the Formosan Strait and that cultural elements such 
as the finds grouped above under b, c, and d also diffused to Formosa from the 
Chinese mainland through the Formosan Strait.** Consequently, it is natural to 
conclude that most of the prehistoric inhabitants of Formosa belonged to the old 
Indonesian substratum of ancient South China. They possessed some foreign cul- 
tural elements as the result of contact with the early inhabitants of North China, 
as well as the ancient Melanesians and Polynesians, prior to their immigration into 
the island of Formosa. After settling in Formosa, external cultural elements con- 


23 Chang, 1956. 


24 Ling, 1952. 
25 Kanazeki, 1943; Kanazeki and Kokubu, 1950; Ling, 1952; Kano, 1948, 1952a, 1952b. 
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tinued to enter the island, but quite insignificantly.** However, it is still an open 
question whether it is possible that a people other than the Indonesians were the 
bearers of the culture represented by the Hoabinhian axe/cord-impressed pottery 
occupation of Formosa. Elsewhere in Southeast Asia the former trait is normally 
associated with Palaeo-Melanesoid skulls, but not with cord-impressed pottery.?” 
It must be added that, as Kano** has suggested, the Negritoes were also very 
probably among the components of the prehistoric peoples in Formosa. 
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THE FUNERARY TEMPLE AMONG THE CLASSIC MAYA* 
MICHAEL D. COE 


HE RECENT DISCOVERIES at Palenque by Alberto Ruz L. and his col- 

leagues have definitely reopened the question of the function of Classic Maya 
buildings. It has become clear that not only are we uncertain of the nature of the 
aggregations of structures sometimes termed cities, but the reason why the indi- 
vidual structures themselves were built, and the uses to which they were put, re- 
main unclear, with certain exceptions. 

Leaving aside those structures for which the functions have been quite well 
established, such as sweat baths and ball courts, there remain two architectural 
types which probably represent the bulk of above-ground architecture for any one 
Classic Maya site. These are the temple-pyramid and the palace. Actually there 
are many intergrading sub-types between these two. 

It has long been suspected that the term “palace” is a misnomer. This is a 
multiple-roomed structure, usually resting on a large platform which may or may 
not be stepped. The type is best represented by the Palace at Palenque, which also 
has inner courts and a tower. That these buildings were devoted to ceremonies 
rather than utilized as royal dwellings is very likely. As Kidder remarks “. . . hav- 
ing spent some far from agreeable nights in a ‘palace,’ I cannot imagine any 
sensible ruler having chosen to live and to install his family in such damp, gloomy 
chambers. They are all alike. There are no specialized apartments, no fittings for 
domesticity. They are the most unhomelike quarters. And . . . they contain un- 
questionably ceremonial features such as shrines and altars and stelae.”* In this 
respect they may be considered as temple-pyramids in which the temple itself has 
been expanded to form a complex ceremonial establishment. Where, then, did the 
priest-kings, or whoever ruled these “cities,” live? Structures clearly identifiable 
as royal residences are absent in the Classic Maya area.* It may have been that 
the Maya authorities, like the priest-kings of the Khmer civilization, lived in 
lavish but temporary palaces of wood. The fresco in Structure B-XIII at Uaxactun 
would suggest this: three richly attired women are shown seated in what is evi- 
dently a domiciliary structure of a temporary nature, perhaps the royal residence 
itself.* With the probable elimination of the “palace” as a residence, we must 
investigate its function in connection with that of the temple-pyramid. 

1 The advice of Professor Gordon R. Willey in the preparation of this paper is gratefully 
acknowledged. 


2 Introduction to Smith, 1950, p. 11. 
3 Smith and Kidder, 1951, pp. 81-82. 4 Smith, 1950, fig. 46. 
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There is general agreement that the Maya temple-pyramid was used for some 
sort of ceremonies. Exactly what these rites were, in Classic times, is uncertain. 
Depictions of ceremonies involving temple-pyramids are rare in Maya art. The 
ceremonies shown in the Bonampak frescoes took place on some sort of open 
stepped platform, seemingly without superstructure. However, some grafhiti® show 
rituals being carried on at the summit of and near temple-pyramids. 

If the only function of temple-pyramids (and “palaces”) in the Maya Classic 
was ceremonial, why were they covered over with new constructions with such 
bewildering frequency? Why were the superstructures razed again and again to 
make way for superimposed buildings? Except in times of political and religious 
disturbances, sacred structures in other parts of the world were never treated in 
such a seemingly cavalier fashion. As Kidder has said, “One asks oneself why the 
Maya, and for that matter all the more advanced Mesoamerican peoples, were such 
indefatigable builders. A populous Olympus can be taken to account for the 
original erection of many temples. But why the burying of structures still in per- 
fect condition under new and larger ones?”® Tozzer" suggests that the covering of 
old buildings with new ones, together with the replastering of walls and addition 
of further elements, occurred to mark the end of a time cycle, one of fifty-two 
years or longer. 

This theory, however, neglects to take into account a very important fact: that 
in every case of extensive rebuilding thoroughly revealed by excavation in Lowland 
Classic structures, at least one burial has been found in each layer, contemporary 
with the period of construction. Often, in the case of sizeable structures, these 
interments have been in elaborate tombs. In view of the often magnificent furni- 
ture accompanying these individuals, it seems unlikely that they could have been 
victims sacrificed to commemorate a cyclical rebuilding. In other words, these 
structures were initially erected to house a deceased person of some importance. 
Although it is somewhat dangerous to rely on information pertaining to a period 
which, in view of recent radiocarbon dates, may have been a millenium later, and 
in spite of the reference being to cremation, a statement by Landa is of considerable 
significance here: “As for the nobles and persons of high esteem, they burned 
their bodies and placed their ashes in great urns, and they built temples above 
them, as those which are found at Izamal show was done in old times.”* At the 
time of the Conquest, then, Maya temples had a funerary function. The archaeo- 
logical evidence strongly suggests that in Classic times, they were built to the same 
ends. Of course, it must be emphasized that few field excavations ever penetrate 





5 For instance at Rio Bec, illustrated in Ruppert and Denison, 1943, fig. 38. 
6 Introduction to Smith, 1950, pp. 11-12. 
7 Tozzer, 1941, p. 151, note 750. 8 Idem, p. 130. 
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into the interiors of the basal pyramids themselves which could provide such evi- 
dence. Therefore, in the following survey of the archaeological literature, it should 
be borne in mind that such information as we have comes largely from chance 
discovery rather than purposeful excavation beneath temple floors. 


Rw Bec Area 


In Structure VII of Hormiguero, a Classic site in southern Campeche, Ruppert 
and Denison® describe what appears to be a burial vault. A stairway descends in 
two flights to an empty vaulted chamber. In the southwest corner of the chamber, 
an opening in the floor leads down to a chultun (underground chamber) carved 
from the living rock. It is probable that the chultun at one time contained a burial, 
that the vaulted chamber was constructed over it with another burial, and that then 
Structure VII was built as a mortuary temple. Undoubtedly both the chultun and 
the burial vault were rifled in ancient times. 


Peren Area 


At Holmul, Building B of Group II was rather thoroughly investigated by 
Merwin.’® There were four major periods of construction, each enclosing one or 
more burials. The original pyramid was itself a burial mound containing a richly 
furnished burial vault, but no trace of skeleton. Subsequent construction con- 
sisted of the interment of persons in rooms which were then sealed and covered 
over with new structures. 

Smith™ states that in Structure A-5 of Uaxactun, major reconstruction fol- 
lowed the entombment of individuals in vaulted chambers accompanied by lavish 
offerings. One might therefore conclude that A-5 was a mortuary temple-pyramid 
during the Early Classic. However, by the Late Classic, burials were no longer 
placed in chambers, but under the floors of rooms and courts in simple, cist, and 
crypt graves. Although some of these are clearly intrusive, the practice indicates 
that the temple retained its mortuary function. 

The major feature of Nohmul, a site in northern British Honduras, is a large 
pyramidal mound, sixty-eight feet high, on the southern portion of a rectangular 
platform substructure.’* Below the summit of the mound was found a small room, 
possibly a burial chamber. Approximately eleven feet beneath this chamber and 
thirty-six feet beneath the summit, a stone cist was discovered containing an ex- 
tended burial, but with no grave offerings. The Ganns* suggest that the whole 
pyramid — which they estimate to contain 20-30,000 tons of material — was an 

9 Ruppert and Denison, 1943, p. 41, fig. 53. 


10 Merwin and Vaillant, 1932, p. 40. 12 Gann, 1939, pp. 1-6. 
11 Smith, 1950, p. 44. 13 Idem, p. 6. 
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immense burial mound; the upper chamber may have been used for offerings. In 
the light of more recent information, it seems probable that the Nohmul pyramid 
once supported a superstructure, now eroded away. In other words, this was a 
temple-pyramid erected as a sepulchre. 

In Structure D1 of San Jose, a British Honduras site close to the Peten, 
Thompson ** discovered a stone-lined grave in the center of this much deteriorated 
pyramid, with San Jose II (Early Classic) pottery in association. Burials were also 
encountered throughout other excavated structures. 

Tzimin Kax is a small site in British Honduras to the south of San Jose.’® In 
Mound A, a small pyramidal structure of Plazuela II, a lateral passage and stair- 
way lead down to a richly furnished vaulted tomb. Again, this structure was cer- 
tainly built to enclose the tomb: the fill of Maya buildings is loose rubble, and it 
would have been almost impossible tc have tunneled out passage and vault. 

Mound G at Baking Pot, a site on the Belize River, is a structure five meters 
high and twenty-five meters in diameter in which Ricketson’* found three super- 
imposed floors over a dome-shaped rubble construction. At a depth of two meters 
was a sepulchre containing an extended burial with offerings. Near this sepulchre 
were nine other skeletons, and another four skeletons were near the margins of 
the mound; all these were presumably sacrificed retainers of the central personage. 
As described by Ricketson, this seems to have simply been a burial mound, as the 
curvature of the floor would have excluded a superstructure. Mound G would 


then be in marked contrast in this respect to the structures previously discussed. 
However, Willey and Bullard have recently investigated this mound, and are of 
the opinion that the summit was flat and not dome-shaped; consequently this could 
have been a temple-pyramid with perishable superstructure.'* 


SoutHgast AREA 


Smith and Kidder™ report that in the Middle Motagua sites “a very large 
percentage, probably a majority, of the tumuli contained graves, and these were 
not dug, as was often the case elsewhere, into already existing buildings, or pro- 
duced by sealing chambers originally used for other purposes, but actually formed 
the nuclei of the structures erected over them. Furthermore, each tomb was pro- 
vided with an entryway and a slab door which permitted its continuing use, seem- 
ingly over considerable periods of time.” It appears that some or perhaps all of the 
mounds had superstructures of either a temporary or permanent nature. 





14 Thompson, 1939, p. 215. 
15 Thompson, 1931, p. 295. 17 Willey, personal communication. 
16 Ricketson, 1925, p. 396. 18 Smith and Kidder, 1943, p. 172. 
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Usumacivta Area 

At Yaxchilan (Menche) Maudslay investigated in House H a burial vault 
with entrance: “Leading down from the outer chamber are two passages with steps 
communicating with an inner and lower chamber which appeared to have been used 
for interments.” ** 

Due to certain details of its architecture, it is the great site of Palenque which 
has produced the most striking evidence for the funerary nature of Maya temple- 
pyramids. The floors of most Maya buildings are sealed with coarse stones or 
rubble and then plastered, but at Palenque large stone slabs have been utilized for 
this purpose. These are often fitted with holes for cord hoists, and when raised 
by curious investigators, many spectacular tombs have been found. 

Although never thoroughly excavated, the Palace at Palenque may have been 
a funerary temple, since Waldeck found a burial chamber beneath the floor of 
one of the galleries.*® Del Rio cleared a tomb beneath the sanctuary of the Temple 
of the Cross, and in the side of the pyramidal substructure of the same temple 
Holmes discovered a small vaulted chamber tomb containing two skeletons with 
offerings.** In the Temple of the Beau Relief (or Lion), a small stairway leads 
from the back room into some vaults below the floor of the temple; it is therefore 
the opinion of Blom that this building “was not a temple, but a mausoleum built 
in honor of some great ruler of Palenque.”** Holmes™ felt that the evidence 
available to him at the time of writing was “sufficiently strong that the pyramids 
and buildings of Palenque were devoted in some measure to mortuary uses, and 
this, too, by the original builders.” In the cases described above he saw the possi- 
bility “that the whole structure . . . may have been erected to do honor to some 
ruler or religious official whose remains occupied a vault in the body of the pyramid 
or were consigned to the spot over which the inner sanctuary was erected.” 

Holmes’ enlightened suggestions have proved to be prophetic since the 
startling discoveries by Ruz in the Temple of the Inscriptions at Palenque. As the 
inner stairway, burial vault, and sarcophagus have been thoroughly described quite 
recently,** only a summary of the principal findings will be given here. A great 
vaulted chamber, about seventy-five feet below the temple from the top of the 
pyramid and about six feet below the level of the plaza in front of the temple, 
is reached by a vaulted stairway leading down from the temple floor in two great 
flights (in this respect it is an expansion of the Hormiguero plan) . Some important 

19 Maudslay, 1899-1902, vol. 2, p. 45. 

20 Holmes, 1895-97, p. 206. 

21 Idem, pp. 206-207. 

22 Blom and LaFarge, 1926-27, vol. 1, p. 177. 


23 Op. cit. 
24 Ruz, 1952a, b, c, 1955 a, b; Insticuto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, 1955. 
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personage was placed on decease in a stone sarcophagus, which was then sealed 
and an enormous sculptured stone slab placed on top. The skeleton was accom- 
panied by offerings of the most elaborate sort. A narrow covered duct leads from 
the vault up to the temple floor by a stairway which was subsequently built during 
the construction of the pyramid itself; this has been interpreted as a “soul duct,” 
perhaps similar in purpose to the Southwestern sipapu. After the sealing of the 
burial vault, six individuals, probably sacrifices, were left on an outside landing, 
and the entire stairway was filled up with mud and stones. It is quite obvious that 
the tomb was constructed before the temple-pyramid itself, for reasons involving 
the nature of the rubble fill already cited, and that the sarcophagus and the five- 
ton slab were within the chamber at that time. In other words, the Temple of the 
Inscriptions was erected to contain the remains of a great ruler. Whether he had 
the entire structure built during his lifetime to receive him after death, or whether 
construction began only at his demise, is debatable. He was certainly interred im- 
mediately on death, as his bones were found in perfect order; in a tropical climate, 
there would be little time to fashion an elaborate sarcophagus of this sort to enclose 
a fresh corpse in good condition. It is therefore probable that the sarcophagus, 
stone slab, vaulted chamber, and perhaps the entire temple itself were caused to 
be built by a priest-king for his future resting place. Possibly it was not finished in 
time for his own burial and was passed on to his successor.*® 


CONCLUSIONS 


The query of Ruz®® whether “the rule in the Maya area was that the pyramid 
be not only a base, but a colossal sepulchre” can probably be answered in the 
affirmative. One can conclude from a survey of the available archaeological in- 
formation on the Maya temple-pyramid (we have grouped the “palace” with it 
as a sub-type) that it was raised to house the tomb of an important deceased 
personage. This perhaps was usually after his death, although in some cases, as at 
Palenque, possibly before decease. As the covering of older funerary structures 
with new constructions was evidently always accompanied by contemporary inter- 
ments, it may be inferred that this practice was a result of the desire to provide 
new mausoleums for deceased rulers without troubling to make entirely new pyra- 
mids. The occurrence of burials of all kinds intrusive beneath the floors of super- 
structures and into the sides of substructures at many sites certainly indicates that 
the Classic Maya continued to treat the temple-pyramid as a burial ground even 


after its original construction as a funerary monument. Since ceremonies were car- 





25 Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, 1955, p. 16. 
26 Ruz, 1955a, p. 104. 
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ried on in these buildings, it would be misleading to simply consider the temple- 
pyramid a burial mound; “funerary temple” would be a more descriptive phrase. 

Although this paper has limited itself to the Classic Period of the Lowland 
Maya, the funerary temple seems to have been by no means confined to this period 
or area in Mesoamerica. The statement of Landa has already been cited for the 
Maya of the Conquest Period in Yucatan. For the Toltec Period in the peninsula 
there is the so-called High Priest’s Grave at Chichen Itza, which consists of a 
temple-pyramid constructed over a small natural cavern; a stone-lined shaft led 
to this cavern from the floor of the temple above and contained seven superim- 
posed burials.*” Whether this was an isolated example is hard to determine from 
published reports. The Preclassic and Early Classic burial structures of Kami- 
naljuyu come to mind and indicate that the Highland Maya had the same trait; 
it may have been general over Mesoamerica. 

More pertinent here, however, are the implications for the reconstruction of 
Lowland Classic Maya culture. It would appear that our picture of a civilization 
structured along lines that were only weakly political ought to be changed. We 
have tended to think of the Classic Maya in terms of a stereotyped peasantry labor- 
ing in the service of a somewhat Olympian pantheon. However, if the majority 
of buildings in any one Classic Maya center were dedicated to the future life of 
certain individuals, then those persons must have possessed a great degree of 
political power to requisition the enormous amount of labor necessary for the 
erection of these monuments. In other words, authority may have been vested not 
in a priestly class, but in a line of hereditary rulers who perpetuated themselves 
in the same manner as the Egyptian kings. 
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Upper left: Bamunmara potter activating wheel. Paste cone from which several vessels will be made rests on wheel 
Two wheel-thrown unfinished bottomless pots stand upright at potter's left 


Upper right: Bamunmara potter throwing a pot. Note gyroscope action which has caused wheel to deviate from hori 


zontal plane 
Lower left: Bamunmara paddle and anvil. 


Lower right: Bamunmara potter completing wheel-thrown vessels with paddle and anvil. Note enlargement of pots on 
right, accomplished by thinning thick walls of initial pot. 
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Upper left: Maheswar Pasha woman shaping pot bottom over mold supported on pottery stand. 


Upper right: Maheswar Pasha man flaring rim of pot bottom with paddle and anvil, preparatory 
to welding it to a top section 

Lower left: Maheswar Pasha man flaring edge of upturned pot top preparatory to welding it to the 
bottom shown in illustration above 

Lower right: Maheswar Pasha man welding pot top and bottom shown in the preceding illustra- 


tions on this plate. 
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Upper left: Kiln on the outskirts of Dacca similar but not identical to Maheswar Pasha kiln 


Upper right: Royerbazar jar whose construction differs depending on whether made by a man or a 


woman. 
Lower left: Royerbazar woman finishing a pot lid on mold shown in Plate 4, lower 


Lower right: Method of carrying pottery to market in Royerbazar. Each basket represents a “man- 
load,” the basis of the guild tax 
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Upper: Maheswar Pasha pots sun-drying before firing. Background: Man placing wheel-thrown 
pots in sun to dry, preparatory to welding to bottom sections. 


Lower: Royerbazar convex pottery mold resting on shanch, which lies on piece of scrap iron which 
revolves on board. Pot lids are molded on this device. 





POTTERY-MAKING IN BENGAL 
GEORGE M. FOSTER 


URING THE SUMMER of 1955, while making a study of community 

development projects for the International Codperation Administration 
(United States Department of State), I had opportunity to take hurried notes 
on pottery-making techniques in Bamunmara, West Bengal (India), and 
Maheswar Pasha and Royerbazar, East Bengal (East Pakistan). Although tech- 
niques are by no means identical, there is sufficient similarity in implements and 
work patterns to justify describing the processes together, and to consider the three 
villages as lying within the same pottery culture area. To a student‘of American 
Indian and Latin American folk pottery the most astonishing characteristic of this 
India-Pakistan work is the simultaneous use of so many basic pottery techniques 
in a single place. In Royerbazar, for example, the wheel, molds, coiling, and paddle- 
and-anvil techniques are all regularly used. On a theoretical level the failure of the 
technologically-superior wheel to supersede the other methods is interesting. On an 
artistic level the general lack of aesthetic merit in the ware produced, in a region 
of ancient civilization and highly developed art forms, is noteworthy. No general 
theoretical deductions are here made: I regard the following data as simple descrip- 


tive contributions to a subject little recorded from this part of the world. 


BAMUNMARA 


Techniques in Bamunmara are the simplest of the three villages. Dry clay is 
brought in ox-drawn carts from deposits two miles away, dumped in shallow de- 
pressions in the ground, and soaked for twelve hours. The now-damp clay is then 
placed on the hard-packed earth floor of a covered porch, on which sand has been 
sprinkled liberally, and as more sand is added the potter kneads the mass with his 
bare feet. Paste so prepared can be kept in the shade under damp rags for several 
days. The wheel, four feet in diameter, consists of a wooden disc 8 by 3 inches, into 
which four radiating spokes are inserted at right angles. These spokes support a 
mud-covered bamboo and straw rim six inches thick. The wheel is balanced on a 

1 Bamunmara has 56 families of whom 36 are potters. It lies twelve miles south of Jhargram, 
about 100 miles west of Calcutta. Two hours were spent in this village. Maheswar Pasha is a 
small village with 13 potter families, on the outskirts of Daulatpur, five miles from Khulna, 
which lies about half way between Dacca and Calcutta. Two hours were spent in this village. 
Royerbazar is a town of 10,000, on the outskirts of Dacca, with about 700 potter family workshops. 


It is famous in East and West Bengal for the quantity and quality of its wares. Most of its 
inhabitants, and all of its potters, are Hindus. About five hours were spent in study here. 
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flat stone base a foot or so in diameter, from the middle of which projects a nubbin 
which fits into a corresponding depression in the center of the bottom of the 
wheel’s wooden disc. This simple “bearing” allows the-wheel to revolve smoothly 
for several minutes following the initial push, time enough to finish the operation 
on a single pot. The seated potter activates the wheel by placing the bottom tip 
of a thirty-inch stick held in both hands in a shallow depression in one spoke near 
the rim, and initiating a circulatory counter-clockwise motion (Plate 1, upper left) . 
The reader will note that the central disc is the turn table, the wheel proper, while 
the rim provides momentum. 

To make a globular, wide-mouthed cooking and water jar, typical of Bamun- 
mara, the potter places a cone of paste twelve inches high and five inches thick 
at the base on the turn table, activates the wheel, and throws a pot with a finished 
rim and half-inch thick sides (Plate 1, upper right). While turning, the wheel rim 
deviates, gyroscope like, from the horizontal plane in a slow revolving motion. 
With a fiber this pot is cut from the unused paste (each cone makes several pots) 
in such a fashion that it lacks a bottom. After drying a couple of days the pot 
is placed on its side in a wide, shallow pottery dish which is firmly balanced on 
the ground in a woven fiber ring. A wooden paddle and a stone anvil are used to 
complete the vessel. The paddles observed were of hard wood, about ten inches 
long and an inch and a half thick. The anvils were about three inches wide at the 
bottom, two and a half high, and slightly hour-glass shaped to permit fingers to 
obtain a firm grasp (Plate 1, lower left). The potter grasps the anvil with the 
tips of the fingers of the left hand and places it inside the pot. With the paddle 
in the right hand, he beats the vessel, gradually enlarging the size, thinning the 
walls, and closing the bottom (Plate 1, lower right). No part of the pot is left 
unbeaten «xcept the rim itself. The change in shape, and the relative increase in 
depth and diameter produced by the beating can be seen by comparing the finished 
pots on the right with the one on the left just off the wheel. The large pottery 
dish holding the vessel does not move, but the potter turns the vessel slowly from 
time to time to have the surface he is beating uppermost. Both during the wheel- 
throwing and the final working a water-soaked rag (not leather) is used in 
smoothing. Women frequently help with paddle and anvil, but never use the wheel. 
A skilled paddle-and-anvil worker is said to be able to complete fifty to sixty pots 
in one «lay. 

The kiln is a roughly-made but permanent adobe structure, triangular in 
ground plan (Fig. 1). A pit at the apex gives access to the fire box, which is sepa- 
rated from the pot chamber by a grate of pots. The floor of the pot chamber is 
of earth, inclined upward away from the grate. Three half-pots, set on the floor 
in the far wall of the chamber, serve as smoke vents. The kiln from which these 
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sketches were made was set beneath a crude wall-less shed with a corrugated iron 
roof. To fire, the kiln is loaded to a point well above the wall, covered with sherds, 
and then sealed with a coating of straw and mud. Firing normally begins shortly 
after dusk and continues until about 4 am. The intensity of the fire, moderate at 
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Fic. 1. Bamunmara kiln. 


first, is stepped up for the final two hours. A small opening is then made in the 
mud and sherd covering and a pot is removed. Its condition tells the potter whether 
the firing is completed or whether more time is necessary. Estimates of the progress 
of the firing are also made by looking through the smoke holes between stokings. 
Fired pots are reddish-orange in color, often spotted black from uneven firing. 


Maneswar Pasta 
Techniques here are similar to but more complicated than in Bamunmara. A 
black and a white clay, taken dry from near-by deposits, are mixed in roughly 
equal parts and kneaded in small quanities in the large, wall-less building that 
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serves as a workshop. The wheel is of the same general type as described for 
Bamunmara but differs in details. The central dise and four spokes are merged, 
and the rim is of wood covered with clay (Fig. 2a). The wheel is so heavy (per- 
haps 100 Ibs) that a single man can scarcely lift it. Like the Bamunmara wheel, 
it revolves on a stone bearing, but it is sunk in a shallow depression in the ground 
so that its superior surface is about even with the earth floor of the workshop. 

The potter places a lump of paste on the wheel, activates it counter-clockwise 
with a stick, and throws the rim and upper half of a pot. The rim is shaped with 
a half-section of bamboo, a stick four inches long 2nd three-quarters inch in 
diameter which serves as a template; no wet leather nor rag is used. The shoulder 


d 


Cc 
Fic. 2. Maheswar Pasha pottery tools: 4, wheel; 6, rim-incising instrument; ¢, anvil; d, paddle. 


is incised with a simple pattern by holding a three-quarter inch diameter wooden 
gear wheel which revolves on the end of a short stick against the wet clay (Fig. 2b). 
As the wheel turns, the gear teeth bite into the wet paste; the gear wheel revolves, 
and a ring of simple incisions results around the pot shoulder. The unfinished vessel 
is detached from the remaining paste on the still-moving wheel with a pointed 
bamboo knife five inches long. As the potter lifts this section, the momentum of 
the wheel produces distortion, which is corrected by hand before the section is 
placed right side up on the ground in the sun to dry for several hours (Plate 4, 
upper, background). Wheel work is always done by men. 

Meanwhile women potters pat out paste discs roughly three inches in diameter 
by two inches thick (in the cases observed; sizes vary depending on pot size). These 
discs are then placed on the floor and pounded into pancakes sixteen inches in 
diameter with ist-bottomed pottery anvil. Anvils vary a good deal in size, but 
those used in this operation were about four inches across the base and three high 
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(Fig. 2c). Some anvils have a small hole or depression in the handle, while others 
are solid. These pancakes are placed over a solid, unfired clay mold the full size 
of the bottom of the proposed pot, which is something over a foot in diameter. 
This mold, in turn, is supported on a sixteen inch-high pottery stand roughly 
shaped like a hollow tile flared at the bottom for better support. Then a woman 
potter pounds the pancake with a stone or pottery anvil of the same general form 
as the pottery ones just described, but with a slightly concave bottom, to conform 
to the mold’s convex surface (Plate 2, upper left). The resulting pot bottom, 
like the top, must dry in the sun for several hours. 

Next the male potter places this bottom right side up in a cylindrical pottery 
stand similar to that used to support the mold, but taller, slimmer, and more grace- 
ful; and with a twelve-inch wide-bladed wooden paddle (Fig. 2d) and pottery 
anvil held in the customary fashion, thins and flares the edge of the bottom 
(Plate 2, upper right). Then he selects a pot top of the right dryness, inverts it 
on the ground, holds it steady by grasping the rim with his toes, and flares the edge 
with a paddle and pottery anvil, the anvil held outside and the paddle striking from 
the inside (Plate 2, lower left). The resulting flaring is of slightly greater diameter 
than that of the bottom, so that when the two sections are joined, supported on 
the tall pottery stand, the edge of the top covers the edge of the bottom a distance 
of an inch or so. Then, with the left hand inside as anvil and a slightly-concave 
paddle grasped in the right hand, the potter welds the two halves with a remark- 
able economy of strokes, and smooths the vessel (Plate 2, lower right). The pot 
is now set upright to sun-dry, resting on the rough edge of an upturned fired top 
half apparently especially made for this function (Plate 4, upper) . 

Women never use the wheel. Men, conversely, may use the mold, but they 
seldom do. Thus, the codperation of both sexes normally is essential to make a 
pot. Women also use small concave pottery molds to make bowls. A paste pancake 
is pressed into the mold and smoothed with a wet, oblong pebble until it conforms 
to the mold. 

The circular adobe kiln, about ten feet in diameter and two high, is placed 
at ground level and is protected by a thatched roof (Fig. 3). The subterranean 
fire box is about half the diameter of the kiln proper, and access is by a long tunnel 
from a pit on the side. A domed grate of pots covers the fire box. Air holes at the 
ground level of the pot chamber permit the entry of oxygen. Pots are stacked up 
to two feet above the kiln eage. Split coconut wood is stacked on end against and 
between the pots, and then rice straw and mud are used to seal the top. Bamboo, 
coconut, and date palm roots are the preferred fuel, the latter two being said to 
given an especially pleasing buff color to the fired pots. Firing, which lasts from 
ten to twelve hours, is said always to be done at night; the explanation is that it is 
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cooler at that time. Some pots are slipped red, but this process was not seen. The 
kiln shown in Plate 3, upper left, from the outskirts of Dacca, is similar, but not 
identical, to the Maheswar Pasha kiln. 
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Fic. 3. Maheswar Pasha kiln. 


RoYERBAZAR 

Royerbazar paste is made by mixing a sandy soil and a clay in approximately 
equal parts. To make one typical vessel, a relatively shallow wide-mouthed cooking 
pot, a male potter throws the rim and shoulder on a counter-clockwise revolving 
wheel similar to those described, which rests on the surface of the ground, not 
sunk in a depression. After this rim has dried a couple of days, a woman potter 
dips its lower edge in a bowl of very thin paste, seats herself beside a depression 
in the hard-packed clay floor, which is the size and shape of the bottom of the 
projected pot, balances the rim vertically in this depression, and with a pottery 
anvil thins and flares the lower edge (Fig. 4a). This rim is then set horizontally 
so that it encircles the depression. Next the woman takes a paste pancake previ- 
ously pounded out on the hard floor with a pottery anvil, and introduces it through 
the rim mouth into the bottom of the depression which, as is apparent, now serves 
as a mold (Fig. 4b). Then, reaching through the pot mouth, the woman pounds 
the edge of the disc against the inside flared bottom edge of the rim section with 
a pottery anvil, until the two are joined. After allowing the pot to dry an hour 
or so, the woman places it in a wooden mold, a three inch-thick jackwood board 
with a shallow depression on the top surface, and pounds the pot from the inside 
with a pottery anvil to strengthen the weld and give the vessel its finished shape. 
Two or three days elapse before firing. As can be seen, the basic principle here — 
wheel-thrown top half and molded bottom half — is the same as that of Maheswar 
Pasha, but the execution differs. In Maheswar Pasha the mold is convex, a separate 


artifact, while in Royerbazar the principal mold is concave, and not an artifact 
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at all. In Maheswar Pasha both paddle and anvil are used to weld, while in 
Royerbazar only the anvil is used in this particular operation. 











Fic. 4. Royerbazar: 4, woman flaring rim of wheel-thrown pot top in depression in earth 
floor, using anvil; 6, paste pancake introduced through flared rim, which rests encircling depression, 
to form pot bottom. 


A second type of vessel, a black, narrow-necked water jar with a wide rim, is 
made in two different ways, depending on whether the potter is male or female 
(Plate 3, upper right). A female potter makes the bottom by smoothing a paste 
pancake inside a concave pottery mold. Then she removes the bottom and places 
it in a shallow, revolving vessel called shanch in Bengali (a molde, to use a Mexi- 
can term increasingly common in pottery terminology) which rests on a board on 
the ground (Fig. 5a). The potter next takes a coil of paste, squats beside the 
shanch, turns it slowly counter-clockwise with her big toe, in a fashion suggestive 
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of the Mayan kabal, meanwhile pinching the coil onto the mold-made bottom. 
The potter smooths this addition with a wet rag held in her right hand, turning 
the vessel for this operation with her left hand. A little later a second coil is added 
and smoothed in similar fashion. After more drying the woman further shapes 


Fic. 5. Royerbazar pottery tools: a, shanch or molde; 6, mallet used to incise jar shoulders; 
¢, jar stopper. 
the vessel by beating it with a wooden paddle, using her left hand inside as an 
anvil, and turning the shanch with her big toe. Finally she adds two more small 
coils, one for the neck proper and one for the rim, and the jar is completed. 

Essentially the same jar is made by men using a very different process. The 
top, consisting of the finished rim and neck, plus ‘thick shoulders and sides, is 
turned on the wheel. These thick sections are then thinned, enlarged, and shaped 
with paddle and anvil in the manner described above. A bottom is then formed 
by pounding a thick paste disc into concave form with a pottery anvil. Then the 
two sections are welded together with paddle and anvil. Most of this pounding 
and weiding is done in a heavy pottery bowl that serves the double function of 
rough mold and movable support. 

Decorative incisions consisting of several parallel lines are placed on the 
shoulders of jars made both ways with a triangular-headed incised mallet handled 
like a paddle (Fig. 5b). 

Molded pot lids are made by women. A pottery mold with pointed bottom 
and inward-turning rim is placed upside down on a shanch which, in the instance 
observed, rested in a scrap of iron which in turn rested on a flat board on the 
ground (Plate 4, lower). The potter placed a paste pancake over this convex mold 
and turned the shanch at slow speed counter-clockwise with her left hand while 
she smoothed the paste with a wet rag. Then she pinched a lump of paste from 
a roll, stuck it on the apex, and smoothed it to form a nubbin handle (Plate 3, 
lower left). 

I also noted, but did not see made, small slightly convex mushroom-shaped 
objects which I at first assumed to be molds but which, I was informed, were jar 
stoppers (Fig. 5c). If, at some future time, Royerbazar becomes an archaeological 
site, pity the poor archaeologist confronted with wheels, convex and concave 
molds, and pottery mushroom anvils and water jar stoppers! 

The Royerbazar kiln is a gigantic circular concave adobe shell up to twenty- 
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five feet in diameter and three feet high at the edge (Fig. 6). The subterranean 
fire box is about one-third the diameter of the kiln, and is reached by a long tunnel 
from a pit at the edge of the kiln. It is separated from the pots by a carefully 
made raised grate of fired clay. The enormous load of pots taken by such a kiln 
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Fic. 6. Royerbazar kiln; a, side elevation showing air intakes; b, cross-section of loaded kiln 
showing component parts; c, top elevation of unloaded kiln. 
— many days work for a small workshop — is stacked to an even depth of three 
to five feet, a process which produces a depression in the center of the top of the 
loaded kiln, and is covered with rice straw and mud. A continuous row of small 
air holes is left half way up the side. Firing lasts nearly ten days: nine days of slow 
heat to dry the load, and twelve hours of intense heat to fire. The dark gray paste 
normally produces a bright orange ware; the intense black of the water jars de- 
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scribed above results when the smoke holes and firebox door are sealed shut. All 
kilns seen in Royerbazar were located inside permanent buildings. 

The Hindu potters of Royerbazar apparently are relatively recent arrivals from 
India, having come, according to the assistant head master of the school, from 
the province of Bihar during the reign of the great Mogul Emperor Aurangzeb in 
the second half of the 17th century. The town is unusual in that the pottery indus- 
try is regulated by a trade guild, called a godhi, the membership of which is made 
up of all male potter heads of families (about 700) in the village. An executive 
committee of eighteen members, elected simultaneously every three years, enforces 
compliance with guild rules, while thirteen trustees, elected every five years, check 
the account books and control the funds of the association. The guild was legally 
registered about forty years ago, but it is said to have existed for at least one 
hundred years. It collects a fee of 1 pice for each “man-load” (e.g. the amount of 
pottery a man or woman can carry in a standard basket: Plate 3, lower right), 
from which it supports many civic activities. Both economic and social controls 
are enforced by the society. For example, if a member refuses to pay a just debt, 
the society will apply such force as is necessary to ensure payment. Some members 
are non-manufacturing middle men, brokers who take foreign buyers of large lots 
to potters with whom they have continuing relationships, or who simply place 
buyers’ orders. If a buyer fails to pay, the middle man must make good. Potters 
may also take their own pottery to Dacca or other places to sell, independent of 
middlemen, if they so wish. 

The executive committee meets weekly, the trustees fortnightly, and the mem- 
bership at large seven to ten times a year. All executive board members are Hindus, 
but the Moslem population of the village is represented by two Moslem trustees. 
Guild funds support a Mosque, a Hindu temple, a high school, and street- 
maintenance. Until partition, Royerbazar was a wealthy comniunity, exporting 
much ware to what is now India. Partition brought loss of major markets. Further, 
the clay deposits are on the edge of expanding Dacca, and the city government 
has taken away a large part of the deposits to build houses. Hence, the current 
economic picture is black, and the future appears to hold little hope. This is sad, 
for the civic spirit and enthusiasm of this progressive town have been proverbial 
in East Bengal. 

In spite of the fact that I spent longer in Royerbazar than in the other places, 
the size and complexity of the industry made equally complete note-taking im- 
possible. Manufacture, for example, seems to be on a small workshop basis, rather 
than on the more common nuclear family basis. Yet whether the persons seen 
working in such small workshops were hired, or simply members of an extended 
family, I do not know. Various families specialize in different types of ware, but 
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again I am unable to say on what basis. Certainly, not only for its wonderful 
pottery industry, but for its social and religious organization, and for rapid changes 
resulting from proximity to Dacca, Royerbazar would be an ideal place for an 
East Pakistan community study. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TECHNIQUES 

The basic pottery-making technique here described — the primitive spoked 
wheel combined with paddle and anvil — is pan-Indian (using the term to include 
Pakistan) in distribution. Dumont describes the process, essentially as done in 
Bamunmara, in the Tamil country of south India* while Ghosh, commenting on 
the Dumont article, gives particulars for Suratgarh, Bikaner, north India, and 
says that the basic technique is found over all India.* Gait reports the wheel- 
paddle-and-anvil technique for the Brahmaputra valley in Assam.‘ Holder de- 
scribes how in Madras the neck and upper body of the vessel are wheel-formed, 
while the unclosed bottom is drawn together with paddle and anvil. His Plates 67- 
69 include an excellent drawing of the wheel, paddle and anvil used, and photo- 
graphs of the use of these instruments.* In north central India, according to Dobbs, 
large vessels are crudely formed on a wheel of the general type here described, but 
solid rather than spoked. These vessels, which often lack a bottom when taken 
from the wheel, are finished and enlarged with paddle and anvil.* Dobbs’ Plates 
57-58 show the wheel and paddle and anvil in use. The use of the spoked wheel 


and paddle and anvil in central India, in the Punjab, is described by Hallifax." 
The paddle-and-anvil technique, but not the use of the wheel, extends eastward 
through Indonesia and into Oceania.* It is apparent that Bengal pottery-making, 
as described in this article, conforms to the common patterns of the Indian 





2 L. Dumont, A Remarkable Feature of South India Pot-making (Man, vol. 52, pp. 81-83, 
1952). 

3 A. Ghosh, A Remarkable Feature of South India Pot-making (Man, vol. 53, p. 48, 1953). 

4 E. A. Gait, The Manufacture of Pottery in Assam (The Journal of Indian Art, vol. 7 (54), 
pp. 5-8, 1897). 

5 EB. Holder, Madras Pottery (Idem, no. 58, pp. 7-10). 

6 H. R. C. Dobbs, The Pottery and Glass Industries of the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh (Idem, no. 57, pp. 1-6). Berthold Laufer (The Beginnings of Porcelain in China, Field 
Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Series, vol. 15, mo. 2, pp. 148-177, 1917) quotes 
extensively from Gait, Holder, and Dobbs, and mentions several other sources which contribute 
very little more to the points here discussed. 

7 C. J. Hallifax, Pottery and Glass Industries of the Punjab (The Journal of Indian Art, 
vol. 5, pp. 35-42, 1894). 

8 W. G. Solheim, II, Oceanian pottery manufacture (Journal of East Asiatic Studies, Uni- 
versity of Manila, vol. 1, pt. 2, pp. 1-39, 1952). 





A REINTERPRETATION OF THE “ANOMALOUS” SIX-SECTION 
MARRIAGE SYSTEM OF AMBRYM, NEW HEBRIDES* 


ROBERT anp BARBARA LANE 


N THE COURSE OF FIELD WORK on Pentecost Island in the New 

Hebrides the writers studied a double descent system similar to that of the 
island of Ambrym immediately to the south.” In the light of this field research 
and an examination of the pertinent literature we have arrived at a reinterpretation 
of the functioning of the Ambrym kinship system. Since the published report 
almost thirty years ago*® of the existence of a six-section marriage system on 
Ambrym, interest has focussed on the relation of this system to those of Australia. 
Radcliffe-Brown * and B. Seligman® dealt with this problem immediately after the 
“discovery”® of the system, and theoretical discussions of Australian kinship to 
date have often referred to the aberrant Ambrym system. Our purpose here is to 
show that one of the anomalies of the Ambrym system (marriage out of Ego’s 
generation) has been misunderstood and over-emphasized. Reexamination of the 
system in the light of this makes it more intelligible both with reference to Aus- 
tralian systems and to kinship theory generally. 

In brief, the Ambrym system is characterized by double descent with three 
exogamous patrilocal patri-sibs bisected by two exogamous matri-moieties so that 
six sections or marriage classes result.’ Alternating generations of males in any 
one sib are members of opposite moieties. I farriage into the patri-sib of the mother 
is forbidden, so that a man may marry into only one of the six sections. Deacon 

1 The authors are grateful to Dr George P. Murdock for suggestions and comments regard- 
ing the material herein presented. 

2 The writers did ethnographic field work in the New Hebrides in 1953-54 supported by 
Fulbright grants and under the auspices of the Australian National University. We hope in the 
near future to present a reanalysis of New Hebrides kinship on the basis of field materials now 
being analyzed. 

3 Deacon, 1927. 

4 Radcliffe-Brown, 1927. 

5 Seligman, 1927. 

6 Although Deacon is usually credited with the discovery of the system, the six marriage 
classes of Ambrym were first described by T. T. Barnard in 1924 im an unpublished doctoral 
dissertation at Cambridge University. 

7 Deacon mentioned nothing of the existence of sibs on Ambrym. Recently their presence 
has been denied (Guiart, 1951, pp. 31-33). They were reported for the north and east coasts of 
Ambrym by Tattevin (1926-27, pp. 388, 575 and 1928, pp. 460-461) and have recently been 
confirmed for the north coast by the present writers (unpublished field notes, 1954). For a de- 
tailed description of the functioning of the Ambrym six-section system the reader is referred to 
Layard (1942, pp. 118-125). 
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reported that the preferred marriage was with MBDD. He also recorded that 
sister-exchange (own, as well as classificatory) was practised. Radcliffe-Brown and 
Seligman both noted that if marriage with MBDD and sister-exchange were prac- 
tised then certain other marriages must also take place, i.e. marriage with FSiDD, 
MMBBD, and MFSiD. This is so because with sister-exchange marriage MBD 
equals FSiD. Thus MBDD is also FSIDD. Likewise, MMBD is also MFSiD. 
Marriage with MMBD comes about as the reciprocal marriage to MBDD mar- 
riage. If two men exchange sisters they cannot both marry MBDD. One must 
marry MMBD. This situation is shown diagrammatically in Figure 1. Having 


be led 


jonah ae 
ae ee 


MBDD A 

Fic. 1. Out-of-generation marriage with sister-exchange. Two Egos are represented. BGO 
marries MBDD. ego marries mmbd. Upper case letters indicate relationships to BGO. Lower case 
letters indicate relationships to ego. 
seen that MBDD is also FSiDD and that MMBD is also MFSiD, we may now 
ignore the equivalent relationships and classify the Ambrym marriages into two 
types: marriage with MBDD and MMBD. Obviously, either of these two relation- 
ships might also be traced in other ways. This point will be considered later. 

The Ambrym system thus gives the appearance of prescribing marriage with 
a woman of either a generation above or a generation below Ego, but never with 
a woman of Ego’s own generation. If this is correct the Ambrym system differs 
radically from the Australian systems in which Ego can always (theoretically, at 
least) find a proper spouse in his own genealogical generation. One of the inherent 
principles of Australian classificatory systems thus appears to be violated. This 
supposed peculiarity of the Ambrym system has been “explained” in two ways. 
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First, it has been claimed that the system refers only to classificatory and not to 
consanguineal relationships. Indeed, if marriage were typically “up” or “down” 
one generation, the system could not refer to consanguineal relationships. The 
second explanation often employed is that generations in genealogical diagrams 
are unimportant since the relative ages of siblings may vary considerably. Thus 
a man might marry a woman of his parents’ or his children’s generation and still 
marry a woman of approximately his own age. The first of these explanations, 
which invokes the classificatory principle, does not fit the case since Deacon re- 
ported exchange in marriage of own brother and sister with own sister and brother. 
The second proposition, that genealogical generations do not reflect the relative 
ages of the individuals involved is undoubtedly true, but is beside the point. The 
observation holds equally well for the Australian systems which are no less ideal 
models than the Ambrym system. The point at issue is why the Ambrym system 
does not provide Ego with a spouse in his own genealogical generation whereas the 
Australian systems typically do. 

We propose to show that with sister-exchange (own, not classificatory) and 
marriage with MBDD (and MMBD) the majority of marriages typically occur 
within Ego’s generation and not into the adjoining generations as has previously 
been thought. 

How this comes about ts shown diagrammatically in Figure 2.° If the preferred 
marriage is with MBDD and two men exchange sisters, then the reciprocal mar- 
riage is with MMBD. All that is required for the smooth continued operation of 
this system is that a man and his son shall not make the same type of marriage. 
That is, if the father makes the MMBD marriage, then the son (our Ego) shall 
make the MBDD marriage. His son then marries MMBD and so on. It will be 
seen that the system repeats itself every second generation. To put it another way, 
every second generation of males in any one local descent line (patri-sib) makes 
the same marriage; the adjoining generations of males in the same descent line 
make the alternate or reciprocal marriage. (This agrees nicely with the social 
classification of every second generation of males in any one descent line as 
“brothers.” Kin terms in this area class FF with el B and SoSo with y B). It 
will be observed in Figure 2 that if Ego marries “down” one generation and Ego’s 
So marries “up” one generation, Ego’s So thereby marries a woman of his own 
generation. If the adjoining generations of males in any one descent line con- 

sistently make the alternate marriages, the result is that two out of every three 
marriages are between individuals of the same generation, leaving only one-third 
of the marriages occurring between individuals of adjoining generations.” 

8 The method of presentation employed in Figs. 2 and 4 is adapted from Layard, 1942. 

9 Compare Seligman, 1927, p. 367. 
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It is important to note that in the one-third of marriages in which the spouses 
are of adjoining generations, the children of such unions must be assigned either 
to the generation below their mother or to the generation below their father. We 
have chosen to class the children of such marriages in the generation below their 





Fic. 2. The Ambrym six-section system. Segments A, B, and C represent the three patri-sibs. 
Black symbols indicate members of moiety 1 and white symbols indicate members of moiety 2. 
The dotted circles separate generations descending from the center of the diagram. The solid 
curved lines trace descent. Heavy lines trace the descent of BGO’s Wi (MBDD). 


father for two reasons. First, generation-wise it is the position of the males which 
is sociologically important in Ambrym. Residence is patrilocal with alternating 
generations of males in any one local patri-sib classed as “brothers.” Secondly, 
the traditional treatment of kinship in anthropological literature has been from 
the point of view of a male Ego and this is the treatment employed here. It seems 
consistent, then, with reference both to Ambrym society and to anthropological 
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usage to take the male line as the stable feature and to derive the generation posi- 
tion of the offspring from that of the father where father and mother do not 
belong to the same generation. 

The out-of-generation marriages occur consistently between members of two 
of the six marriage sections and only between members of these two sections. In 
Figure 2 these individuals are of sib A, moiety 1 and sib B, moiety 2. These two 
sections exchange spouses, and the marriages are always with an individual of the 
adjoining generation. All other individuals marry within their own generation. 
Since the system repeats itself every second generation, it is true that a spouse of 
the proper marriage section can always be found for Ego two generations away 
from the possibilities entertained in this discussion. We discount as possible mar- 
riage mates any individual not of Ego’s own generation or an adjoining genera- 
tion (either one ascending or one descending). Individuals two generations from 
Ego would only exceptionally be of suitable age to be spouses. 

We have seen that MBDD and MMBD, contrary to first appearances, are 
usually within Ego’s own genealogical generation. It now remains to be demon- 
strated that two other possible marriage mates in the Ambrym system, who at first 
appear to be of Ego’s generation, are not consistently so. FMBSoD and FFSiSoD 
are both of the same section as Ego’s wife and thus presumably are also marriage- 
able. Deacon recorded instances of both these marriages.’® With sister-exchange 
FSiSo equals MBSo. Therefore FFSiSoD is at the same time FMBSoD. Having 
seen this we may now refer to this relationship simply as marriage with FMBSoD. 
This marriage is diagrammed in Figure 3 with sister-exchange. It is evident from 
the diagram that the reciprocal marriage is genealogically identical and that both 
men who exchange sisters marry FMBSoD. It would appear that Ego always 
marries within his own generation. Both this latter point and the apparent gene- 
alogical symmetry of the exchange make the Ambrym system when presented in 
this way appear exactly like the Type II Australian systems (following Radcliffe- 
Brown’s terminology) in which Ego marries MMBDD. However, this appearance 
is misleading and results from the fact that we have only traced the marriages of 
men from two sections. If we continue the diagram mating every possible male 
Ego (i.e. men of six sections) we arrive at the diagram in Figure 2. One third of 
marriages occur out of generation. This is because FMBSoD is also MBDD or 
MMBD. All possible marriage mates then, whether they appear to be of Ego’s 
generation or not, are actually either MBDD or MMBD although their relation- 
ship to Ego may also be traced in other ways. As far as consanguineal relationships 
are concerned all possible wives for Ego are either MBDD or MMBD. It remains 
to be seen what happens when classificatory relationships are introduced. 

10 Radcliffe-Brown, 1927, p. 347. 
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Figure 2 is an ideal model using only consanguineal relationships and only one 
individual to represent each relationship. The model has been thus simplified in 
order to make clear the way in which the system works. If we now assume that 
every individual represented in the diagram has a sibling of the same sex, it will 
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Fic. 3. Marriage with FMBSoD with sister-exchange. Two Egos are represented. Both BGO 
and ego marry FMBSoD. Upper case letters designate relationships to BGO. Lower case letters 
designate relationships to ego. 








be seen that it is unnecessary for every individual to make the alternate marriage 
to that of his own father. To illustrate this point, choose an Ego who makes the 
MBDD marriage. Assume that Ego’s FM has a younger unmarried sister and 
that Ego has an older brother. Ego’s B may then marry FMSi who is also his 
MMBD. Thus Ego marries MBDD and Ego’s B marries MMBD (the alternate 
marriage) . Ego’s So should make the opposite marriage to that made by his father; 
that is, he should marry MMBD. However Ego’s B, who is classificatory F to 
Ego’s So, married MMBD. Ego’s So might then make the opposite marriage to 
that of his classificatory father. In other words Ego’s So might marry MMBD, 
the opposite marriage to Ego, or he might marry MBDD, the opposite marriage 
to Ego’s B. Significantly, if these two possibilities are traced out on the diagram 
(see Figure 4), it will be found that the same individual may be Ego’s So’s own 
MMBD and classificatory MBDD. If this experiment is repeated for every male 
in Figure 2 it will be seen that own MBDD is always classificatory MMBD and 
vice versa except for the men in the two sections which make the out-of-generation 
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marriage. For every male Ego MBDD and MMBD will, of course, belong to the 
same marriage section and will be classificatory sisters to one another. But for the 


majority of men MBDD and classificatory MMBD (or own MMBD and classi- 





Fic. 4. Marriage with own mmbd is at the same time marriage with classificatory mbdd. BGO 
marries MBDD. EGO’s B marries MMBD. EGO’s So marries mmbd who is also his classifica- 
tory mbdd. Upper case letters indicate relationships to EGO and his B. Lower case letters indi- 
cate relationships to BGO’s So. Letters in parentheses indicate classificatory relationships to 
EGO’s So. Heavy lines trace the descent of BGO’s So’s Wi. 


ficatory MBDD) will not only belong to the same section, they will in many cases 
be the same individual. When they are not the same individual, they are parallel 
cousins. Appropriately, kin terms in this area class parallel cousins with siblings. 

Once the classificatory principle is introduced, it is seen that any individual 
man may make either the MBDD or the MMBD marriage provided only that 
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there exists a woman of the proper relationship and age available. In most cases 
the two relationships may be traced to the same woman. In the case of men of 
sections A’ and B* MBDD and classificatory MMBD are never the same indi- 
vidual. They must always be women two generations apart from each other. Pre- 
sumably the marriage partner is chosen on the basis of age suitability among other 
factors. No discrepancy need be apparent in the marriages of men of A* and B* 
as opposed to those of the rest of the men. Presumably the range of ages in rela- 
tion to Ego is no greater in the younger portion of the ascending generation and 
the elder portion of the descending generation than within Ego’s own generation. 
Over a period of time, approximately half of the A* and B* men must marry 
MBDD and half marry MMBD in order for the system to survive. We noted 
earlier that men from four of the six sections married MBDD (real or classifica- 
tory). If we now add half of the men from A’ and B? it will be seen that for 
five-sixths of all males marriage is with MBDD and only one-sixth of the men 
marry a MMBD who is not at the same time MBDD. It is perhaps for this reason 
that Ambrym informants told Deacon that a man marries his MBDD and did not 
bother to specify the reciprocal marriage. As we have seen, own MMBD is usually 
classificatory MBDD. 

Generalizing, then, we may say that Ambrym marriage is typically with 
MBDD and typically within Ego’s genealogical generation. The latter point brings 
the Ambrym system into better agreement with the majority of Australian sys- 
tems. The Australian systems may be crudely categorized into two types, those 
which permit marriage with MBD (Type I) and those which do not (Type II). Of 
those which do not, a large proportion substitute MMBDD who is the next closest 
member of Ego’s own generation. The question arises as to why the Ambrym sys- 
tem specifies the MBDD who is for a minority of men still out of generation. 
The answer is to be found in the nature and the number of the kin groups of 
Ambrym society. With exogamous matri-moieties and three exogamous patri-sibs, 
if incest tabus are extended to the patri-sib of the mother, then marriage with 
either MBD or MMBDD is impossible. MBD is of Ego’s mother’s sib and 
MMBDD is of Ego’s own sib. On the other hand, the matrilateral cross-cousin 
of the mother (MMBD) or the daughter of Ego’s matrilateral cross-cousin 
(MBDD) are marriageable because they belong neither to the sib of either of 
Ego’s parents nor to his matri-moiety. Instead of appearing curiously deviant, 
then, the Ambrym system may be seen as a natural adjustment of a Type I 
Australian system once the incest tabus have been extended to MBD. With only 
three patri-sibs, the shift to marriage with MMBDD was impossible and MMBD 
or MBDD became the next logical possibility. 
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SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF SOME TANGU MYTHS* 
KENELM O. L. BURRIDGE 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS ESSAY attempts to examine some of the implications of four myths in 
which the similarities appear as significant as the variations. 

Tangu are settled in a knot of steep ridges some fifteen miles inland from 
Bogia Bay on the north coast of New Guinea in the Madang District. The total 
population of approximately two thousand souls is distributed through about 
thirty settlements grouped into four neighborhoods, each of which contains one 
or more major, and several minor, settlements. Few cultural features are exclusive 
to Tangu, and although they all speak the same language, this is also spoken by 
others farther inland.* Intermarriage with outside neighbors is fairiy common; 
they have trading relations with selected peoples within their own milieu — includ- 
ing Manam Islanders, young men go to the coastal areas on contract labor — from 
whence they return to Tangu when their time is up, and many can speak pidgin 
English. Within Tangu there are groups organized on patrilineal, matrilineal, 
double unilineal, and ambilineal lines. Much of the content of their myths has 
common ground with the myths told in neighboring areas; some of their dances 
are recognized as being imported while others which they regard as their own are 
danced elsewhere. Ascendent genealogies proliferate as the spokes from a hub, 
and although it is reasonable to suppose that Tangu are an amalgam of peoples 
who have come out from the hinterland and in from the coast,* they are, within 
the context of a larger culture area, a distinct entity. 

The reminiscences of old men reveal that at about the turn of the century 
there occurred, in Tangu, a great plague or epidemic which, being associated with 
the activities of sorcerers, was followed by local migrations, a general scatter of 
the population, and much internecine fighting. Toward the end of this period, in 
the German era, labor recruiters and missionaries toured Tangu but did not stay 
there. After the war the mission renewed its contacts with Tangu, recruiters came 
again, and the Administration followed hard on their heels. It was about this time, 

1 This essay was first delivered as a talk to the Oxford University Anthropological Society. 
Fieldwork was carried out in 1952 under a scholarship with the Australian National University. 


2 There are some small differences as between neighborhoods of vocabulary and accent. 
Some general notes on the Tangu language by A. Capell are to be found in Languages of Bogia 
District, New Guinea (Oceania, vol. 22, p. 130, 1952) and Surveys of Linguistic Research (South 
Pacific Commission Project $.6, Report no. 1, vol. 1, pp. 22, et seq.). 

3 “Objective” evidence for this statement exists. 
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Tangu say, that, taking their cue from the Europeans they had met, they first 
applied the name Tangu to the collectivity they represented.* By the early twenties 
the mission was taking to Tangu seriously, and the Administration was counting 
heads, collecting taxes, controlling migratory labor, and enforcing the peace — 
for which, Tangu say today, they were most grateful. During the last war the 
Japanese penetrated to Tangu and the resident missionary was forced to flee for 
his life. Later, the station he had built was virtually destroyed by allied aircraft. 
Later still, when the Japanese had been thrust out of New Guinea, Administra- 
tion and mission returned to Tangu. With the help of Yali® the numerous small 
and scattered settlements were concentrated into larger groups. But with the peace 
there came further streams of ideas brought by those who had come into signifi- 
cant contact with Australian, Japanese, and American — including Negro — 
troops, and it was not long before Tangu became involved with cargo cult 
activities.® 


THE MYTHS 

During the ten years following the war — and especially in the Madang Dis- 
trict — cargo cults had become very much a part of the Melanesian scene." Tangu, 
however, are rather off the beaten track and they continued to lead their own lives 
in their own way. They cultivated their gardens, hunted, gathered, and planted 
palms and trees. By day their settlements are deserted and the population is scat- 
tered over the surrounding countryside engaged in the daily task of subsistence. 
Within their own terms Tangu are an empitically minded people, and in their 
cult activities* there is no evidence to show that they neglected subsistence for 
the sake of a greater and contingent reward. On the contrary, Tangu say — and 
the objective evidence supports their assertion — that cult activities were directed 
towards producing more to greater satisfaction. At the same time cargo cults 
were — impliedly or explicitly —- anti-European, and the Administration sup- 
pressed them by force. Each of the four myths, or rather the four versions of what 
may be taken to be a single myth, presented below were elicited when conversation 

4 It is hoped that the argument on this point will shortly be published. 

5 Yali is the best known name associated with nativistic movements in New Guinea. Vide 
Cargo Cult Activity in Tangu (Oceania, vol. 24, no. 4, p. 251, 1954). For more information 
about Yali see also Peter Lawrence, Cargo Cult and Religious Beliefs among the Geana (Interna- 
tional Archives of Ethnography, vol. 47, no. 1, 1954). 

6 Two articles by the present author give some idea of Cargo cult activities in the area, viz. 
Cargo Cult Activity in Tangu and Racial Tension in Manam (South Pacific, vol. 7, no. 13, 1954). 


7 For a full bibliography of the extant literature on Cargo cults vide Bibliography of Cargo 
Cults and other Nativistic Movements (South Pacific Commission, Technical Paper no. 30, 


July, 1952). 
8 Cargo Cult Activity in Tangu, pp. 244-245. 
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teetered delicately on the edge of my role as an assimilated investigator and the 
fact that I was a European. The preface to each version was that it was a secret, 
something known to Tangu, knowable to other black men in New Guinea, but 
not to a European. The latter not only did not know, but should not know of them. 

It must be mentioned, too, that when the mission came to Tangu it saw with 
great clarity that if Christianity was to make any headway, the clubhouses, ritual 
and cultural foci especially significant for boys and girls passing through puberty, 
would have to go. They were abolished. And with the clubhouses went the organiz- 
ing nexus of ritual life. Today, what remains of their religious life are their myths, 
a coherent belief in sorcery, Christianity, and some scattered remnants of ritual 
and belief with ethnographic but little or no sociological significance. Nevertheless, 
despite the hiatus between myth and ritual, most of the old myths are still re- 
counted, new myths are born,° and some of the old stories are adapted to present 
circumstances. In this essay the myth or myths selected are of the latter kind. 
They have a nexus with cargo cult activities." They are, or appear to be old 
myths — but they have a special, contemporary twist. In their specific contexts, 
cargo cults are merely temporary; they break out like a rash, and die away. They 
are symptomatic phenomena reflecting particular sets of circumstances. But the 
myths connected with them continue to be told although there is presently no 
ritual associated with them. 


Version 111 


One day, the men of the village decided to go and hunt for a pig by burning 
off a tract of ginger plants, and Duongangwongar, a useless** character who had 
a mother but no father or mother’s brother, went with them. But when they ar- 
rived at the chosen place the other men would have nothing to do with Duongang- 
wongar, and they told him to go away. 

Duongangwongar wandered off on his own. Presently, seeing a pig-run enter- 
ing a patch of kunai grass,"* he followed it and was confronted, almost at once, 
by a pig. Hastily setting arrow to his bow string he took aim and fired. But he 
succeeded only in wounding the pig. 

The other men heard his cries for help and dashing out of the ginger came 
into the kunai from all sides. They surrounded the pig and killed it with their 
spears. Then, as each man withdrew his spear from the body of the pig, he 

9 E.g. the Mambu story (idem, p. 245). 

10 Idem, p. 252. 


11 See map and diagram (figs. 1 and 2). 
12 The Tangu word is ’mbatekas. It may be translated as useless, bad, evil, unfortunate, 


strange, unusual, peculiar, of unknown potential. 
13 Where pigs may usually be found today. They are not normally found in ginger. 
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plunged it into Duongangwongar.** Duongangwongar fell dead. Satisfied, they 
placed the body on a small platform and hid it in the roots of a tree. Then they 
returned to the village. 




















Fic. 1. Diagrammatic sketch map to illustrate the journeys. V:, Vs, Vs, V« respectively 
the starting points in the four narratives. Scale approximately 6 miles to 1 inch. 


Gundakar, the mother of Duongangwongar, asked where her son was. The 
men said they did not know, they had not seen him. 
That night Gundakar had a dream in which her son appeared to her and told 





14 Note here the identification of a “man” with a pig. 
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her he was dead and hidden in the roots of a tree.’® So, next morning when she 
awoke, Gundakar went out to look for the body of her son. 

As she walked out of the village a little bird, the spirit of Duongangwongar, 
settled on her shoulder and showed her the path she should take. By and by she 
found the tree where the body was hidden, and extricating it from the roots she 
put it into her string bag and returned to the village. Arrived there, she collected 
some yams, taro, bananas, mami, and sweet potatoes, and putting them into her 
string bag together with the body, she left the village. 

She came first to W’tsiapet’® and asked if she might bury her son. They re- 
fused. She went on to Amuk,”" and they too refused her, sending her on to 
Mariap. There they told her to go to Kangwan, and despite her pleas that she 
had taro to give them she was ordered on to Lilau** on the coast. She rested by 
the sea, but not until she came to Dogoi, where a man copulated with her, was 
she able to bury her son. The man helped her. He dug a hole, placed the body 
inside, and covered the grave with coconut fronds. Eventually he married Gunda- 
kar and she bore him sons. 

Meanwhile, the body of Duongangwongar rotted in his grave. 

One day, when Gundakar was in the village alone and was in need of some 
water, she went to her son’s grave. She drew aside the coconut fronds and, finding 
salt water and fish coming from his nostrils, she filled her pot with the water and 
used it for cooking the evening meal. Her husband and sons thought it good. 

That night Gundakar’s son grew tremendously. And next day when her hus- 
band’s younger brother (Tuman)*® came to visit them and saw his elder brother’s 
(Ambwerk)*”® son grown so much, he was surprised. “Your son has grown so 
big!” he exclaimed. “My own sons yet remain small: why is this?” 

But nothing was said. And next day Gundakar collected the skins of her yams, 
taros, and mami and flung them onto the garden plot which her husband had 
recently cleared and burned off. Wonderfully, the skins took root, reached back 
into the soil and became real tubers. 

Then Gundakar returned to the grave of her son Duongangwongar and col- 
lected from his nostrils some water and one small fish which she put in a pot and 
boiled for her husband and sons to eat. 

That night her son grew into a man. 

15 This form of burial is not practised today. No man in Tangu will admit to having prac- 
tised it except in the remote past when the story originated. 

16 W’tsiapet — the village of the storyteller. 

17 Amuk — in Tangu. 

18 Lilau used to be located inland from the coast 2 few miles. Now, the villagers have 


moved down to the coast, leaving the former site deserted. 
19 Tuman — younger brother. 20 Ambwerk — elder or eldest brother. 
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Next day, Tuman was so surprised at the transformation that he insisted on 
knowing how it was done. Gundakar turned to his wife and told her what she 
must do. “Go to the grave of Duongangwongar,” she said. “Take away the coco- 
nut fronds, draw some water from his nostrils and take one small fish. You will 
see there other, larger kinds of fish. Do not take them. Take only one small fish.” 

Tuman’s wife repaired to the grave, removed the coconut fronds, and drew 
some water. Then, in the nostrils of Duongangwongar she saw a large ramatzka.”" 
She speared it. 

At once there was loud rumbling in the earth like thunder. The water from 
Duongangwongar’s nostrils came out in a seething torrent of foam and bubbling 
waves. The water which was the sea rose up and came between Ambwerk and 
Tuman who fled in different directions to escape. 

Tuman, who had found safety in a low lying place, killed a small bird and 
after cooking the bones threw them into the sea. There was a small splash and a 
soft ssshhh . . . as of the water running over pebbles. Then Tuman killed a 
crested pigeon,”* cooked the bones and threw them into the sea. There was only 
a small splash and the sea remained calm. So Tuman killed a hornbill and did 
as he had done with the other birds. The surface of the waters rippled. He killed 
a cockatoo and surf flecked the waters. And he killed a cassowary, and when he 
threw the bones into the sea, the waves rose with a roar and tumbled on the beach. 

Tuman was satisfied. 

Pondering on the fate of his elder brother, Tuman plucked a leaf. He directed 
it to the village of Ambwerk and threw it on the waters. Ambwerk, who had found 
refuge on high land, saw the floating leaf, and picking it up, exclaimed “Oh! My 
young brother is all right. He has sent this leaf to me to find out how I am. I will 
send it back to him.” So he threw the leaf back on the sea. 

When Tuman saw the leaf floating back to him he knew that his elder brother 
was safe. So he took another leaf, and writing a message on it, despatched it to 
Ambwerk. The latter received the note and sent an answer in return. 

Tuman felled a tree, hollowed it, and made a canoe. He set off to sec his elder 
brother. Ambwerk saw Tuman in his canoe from afar off and he wondered what 
on earth it was. And when Tuman had beached his canoe and brought it to his 
village, Ambwerk looked at it and marvelled. “Who showed you how to make 
this?” he asked. “Surely you did not do it all by yourself?” 

Tuman answered, “I made it by myself. I thought of it on my own.” 

When Tuman had gone Ambwerk made a canoe of his own and went to visit 
Tuman. He returned to his village content. 


21 A large eel-like fish found in the streams in Tangu. 
22 “Guria” pigeon. 
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Immediately, Tuman started work on a boat. After he had had some practise in 
it, he went to his elder brother to show it to him. Ambwerk was surprised, and to 
his question Tuman replied, “I invented it myself. And I made it on my own.” 

When Ambwerk made a boat and went to visit his younger brother, Tuman 
complimented him on his craftsmanship. Ambwerk returned to his village content. 

Then Tuman constructed a pinnace. He made an engine, fitted it, practised, 
and went off to show it to Ambwerk. Ambwerk was dumbfound:d. Straightway 
he commenced work on a pinnace. 

Tuman made a motor car, a motor bike, and a large ship with tall masts and a 
siren which went whoooo! Tuman’s ship was so big that it broke his elder brother’s 
jetty, and they had to secure it by ropes passed round coconut palms. Finally, 
Tuman made an aeroplane, canned goods, laplaps, and all sorts of other things. 
Each time he made something he went to show it to his elder brother. And each 
time Ambwerk copied him. 


The story-teller’s own comment at the end of his recitation was: “Tuman 
could use his head — like you.”™ 


Version 2 


A woman who had no husband left her daughter alone** in the village while 
she went to fish. A sorcerer came into the village, and after beating the child, 


killed her, and buried her. 

When the woman returnec to the village after fishing she could not find her 
daughter. “Oh where is my daughter?” she wailed. “I went to get some fish and 
she has disappeared!” 

That night the woman had a dream, and in the dream she saw the burial place 
of her daughter. So, rising at dawn, she went off a little way into the bush. There 
she saw a bamboo thicket*® which she recognized from her dream as the burial 
place of her daughter. She dug in the earth, found the body, and put it into her 
string bag. She went off in the direction of Moresapa, came round by Sorkmung, 
thence to Dimuk and Wonam. 

At Wonam, Damzerai, the man who had killed her daughter, came to her and 
asked what it was she had in her string bag. 

“My daughter who is dead,” replied Matzia, the woman. 

Damzerai took pity on her and married her. He dug a hole and buried the body. 

Very soon the body rotted and there was a rumbling in the earth like thunder; 

23 Or, impliedly, “Ambwerk was rather unintelligent.” 


24 Children left alone are especially vulnerable to sorcerers. 
25 Bamboo thickets are common enough inland but comparatively rare toward the coast from 


Tangu. 
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and Matzia, who had had another dream, hastened to the grave to have a look at 
her daughter. She saw the watery rottenness, and tasting it, she found it salty. She 
saw that there were fish there too, and she thought she would cook some of the 
fish and salt water for Damzerai. So, telling him nothing of how she had come 
by the fish, she put some in a bowl and gave it to Damzerai to eat. 

Damzerai was sick. But after he had taken some lime and pepper he returned 
to his meal of salt water and fish, and this time he found it very good. 

Matzia showed Damzerai the grave and what she had found there, and he 
thought it was a marvellous thing. ~ ~ 

That night, their son —<vho had eaten the mixture -- grew very large and fat. 

Next day, Damzerai’s elder brother came on a visit and was surprised to see 
how Damzerai’s son had grown. “What have you given him to eat?” he asked. 
“My son is older than your’s, and yet your son is much the bigger of the two.” 

“Eat some of this,” said Damzerai. “We took it from the grave of my wife’s 
daughter.” 

Dwongi, the elder brother, ate some of the food and thought it very good — so 
good that he took some home to his wife. 

The following day Dwongi returned for more. They all had some of the fish 
and salt water, and then, while Damzerai and his family repaired to the garden, 
Dwongi went to the grave by himself and speared one of the larger fish. At once 
there was a thundering noise, and the sea spurted up out of the grave with a rush 
of foam, separating the two brothers. 

Damzerai made an armlet of dried grass and threw it into the sea. It drifted 
to Dwongi who picked it up and examined it. “My younger brother is alive!” he 
exclaimed. “He is somewhere over there!” 

So Dwongi, Ambwerk, made a basket and threw it on the waters. It drifted 
to Tuman, Damzerai, who then knew that his elder brother was alive and well. 

Tuman made a boat. Ambwerk made a canoe. Tuman set off in his boat but 
was sunk by a heavy sea. However, he swam back to land and decided to build 
himself a large ship. He fitted a large mast to his ship, and put in an engine, and 
then he went off to see his elder brother, warning him by a letter thrown on the 
waves that he was coming. 

Ambwerk received the letter and said “Ha! I shall be seeing my young brother 
soon.” And when Tuman arrived at the village of Ambwerk the two brothers shook 
hands, “Well met!” said Tuman. “I thought you might have died, and now I see 
for myself that you are alive and well.” 

“And I, too, thought you were dead,” replied Ambwerk. “And now you have 
come to see me in your fine ship.” 

Tuman returned from whence he had come, and Ambwerk stayed where he 
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was, on the top of Manam Island. Tuman made all the good things — clothes, 
knives, umbrellas, rifles, canned food, and so on. And he came again to see his 
brother. “You stay where you are,” said Ambwerk, “and I will stay in my place.” 

So Tuman came to Tangu while his elder brother stayed on the top of Manam 
Island. And that is why some people have black skins that are dirty; that is why 
there are people like us. 


Version 3 

A widow had a daughter who was killed and buried by a stranger. Although 
the widow searched everywhere, and cried out aloud for her daughter, she could 
not find her anywhere. When night fell and the widow went into her hut to sleep, 
she dreamed that her daughter was buried in the cavity left by a tree that had been 
uprooted.** So she went to such a place, and lo! upon digging she found her 
daughter. 

The widow put the body in her string bag and went to Moresapa. There they 
told her to go to Andarum whence she was forced to go to Wonam. At Wonam 
she married the younger of two brothers, and after bearing two sons to her hus- 
band, she, her husband, and their sons returned to Andarum. The elder of the two 
brothers remained at Wonam with his wife and two sons. 

Arrived at Andarum the woman went to the grave of her daughter. She re- 
moved the topsoil and found that the putrid flesh had turned into salt water and 
fish. She gave her husband and sons some of the fish boiled in the salt water. They 
were sick. But after they had chewed ginger for a few minutes they returned to 
their meal and found it good. That night the son grew big and strong. 

Shortly afterward, the elder brother came from Wonam to visit them, and 
seeing the astonishing progress of his younger brother’s sons, he asked what the 
secret was. They told him. Ambwerk went off to get some of the marvellous stuff. 
Unfortunately, however, he speared a ramatzka which was nothing less than the 
dead daughter herself. There was a thundering noise from underground and the 
sea spouted up, separating brother from brother. 

(From this point on Version 2 is followed precisely.) 


Version 4 
Rawvend (whose alternative name is sometimes Niangarai) came to Biamp 
from Andarum via Mangigum, and he is the ancestor of all the men of 
Biampitzir.** Rawvend went off to Kangwan where he found a small pool. But 
actually he was looking for a convenient hole. He found one in Dogoi near where 
Lilau now is. So he killed his daughter, Samaingi, who had been sick and who was 


26 Nor is this form of burial found in Tangu. 
27 Biampitzir, Mangigum — names of neighborhoods in Tangu. 
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covered with sores. Having run her through with a spear, he buried her and cov- 
ered the grave with coconut leaves. Samaingi rotted in her grave, and out of her 
putrid flesh came salt water and many fish. One of the fish was a ramatzka. 

Tuman wanted to spear the ramatzka. But his mother prevented him, saying, 
“You must not shoot the ramatzka. Take the small ones only.” 

But Tuman did not heed her. He shot the ramatzka with his bow and arrow. 
There was a rumbling and a growling in the bowels of the earth, and the sea 
came rushing out. It came up around the Ramu valley; it came up the valley of 
the Iwarum; up and up and up it came until Rawvend said, “Enough!” 

Now the sea had divided people into two parties. Samaingi arose from her 
grave and went to Se-wen-de where she built the habitations of the White people 
and government men. And she, Samaingi, was also the ancestress of Chinamen and 
brown people — related to us black people. 

Of the other party Tuman was on the mainland and Ambwerk was on Manam 
Island. Tuman, who was short of firewood, wrote a letter and sent it off on a log 
to Ambwerk. Then he wrote another and sent it off by a bird. And he chose a third 
messenger, a dog, which succeeded in reaching Ambwerk, and which also brought 
back some firewood for Tuman. 

Tuman sounded his kundu drum, and Ambwerk replied on his slit-gong.** As 
a result of this interchange of signals Ambwerk and Tuman met at the grave of 
Samaingi, Rawvend’s daughter. They decided to settle together. Ambwerk had 


paper; Tuman had yams and other tubers. Now, if it had been the other way 
around you white-skinned people would have foodstuffs, and we black-skinned 
people would have paper and all the other good things. 


ASSESSMENT 


Of the four versions the first was produced with the most confidence. The 
last, Version 4, may be regarded as the least reliable. The author made his delivery 
nervously and in a very muddled way. He was said to have been on the fringes 
of several cargo cults without having participated in them, and while Se-wen-de 
is a slang corruption of Seventh Day Adventist (Mission) there is also reason to 
believe — since I could find no other corroboration — that Rawvend may be a 
corruption of Yahweh or Jehovah. Versions 2 and 3 may be regarded as reliable. 

Ignoring some of the discrepancies for the moment the basic plot of the story 
might run as follows: 

The scene produced for the listener is that of a mother and child without male 
protection. The child is killed and the body is hidden. Nevertheless, through a dream, 


28 Sounding the kundu drum is not so very common as a method of communication except 
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There are, here, a series of incidents involving four basic kinds of social rela- 
tionship woven into a pattern of shifting roles. Parent and child where parent 
becomes wife (Verson 4 contra) ; wife and husband where husband is also brother; 
brother and brother where the latent antagonism symbolizes the relationship be- 
tween white men and black. The mother-child relationship is set in a context of 
helplessness. There are no husband, no brothers, no mother’s brothers to care for 
them. In Version 1, from a patrilineal group, where the child is a son, his helpless- 
ness is less obvious and it is made more explicit. Version 3 comes from an ambilineal 
group, but as in Version 1, where the child is killed by those who are explicitly 
not in an amicable relation with him, the child (in Version 3) is killed by strangers 
who, in Tangu, are also enemies. Version 2, from a double unilineal group, follows 
the general idea, but the killer of the child later enters into an amicable relation 
with the mother by becoming her husband. In Version 4 the child is provided 
with a protector-father so that no one but he can kill her. And he does. This 
version comes from a locale where patrilineal and matrilineal peoples live in the 
same settlement; but since Rawvend is explicitly identified with Niangarai who, 
in another myth, brought forth human beings from the hole in the earth which 
he had made with a digging stick, a consistency may be elicited by the phrase, 
“The child of a creative element is killed.” Each version provides an inner con- 
sistency by presenting situations in which it might be expected, almost inevitably, 
that the child is killed. 

The dream *® through which the mother finds her child is a normal Tangu tech- 
nique fox solving a problem or finding a way out of a dilemma. Whether ante- 
cedent or consequent, a dream contains information and an implied directive to 
action. Thus an “unsolicited” dream contains information to which thought must 

29 Vide Cargo Cult Activity in Tangu, p. 246 and K. O. L. Burridge, A Note on Tangu 
Dreams (Man, no. 130, September 1956) . 
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be given and action taken; and a man faced with a problem retires for the night 
with the hope that a dream will shed light on the :natter and present him with a 
directive. At the same time, however, dreams may also be “tricks.” A man who 
dreams that a pig has been caught in his trap visits his trap in high expectation 
of finding a pig there. If there is no pig, he says to himself “I have been fooled!” 
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Fic. 2. Relationships corresponding to the four versions. K, the child who is killed; M, the 
mother; Q, a wife; A, Ambwerk, elder brother; 7, Tuman, younger brother; arrow indicates 
participants and direction of killing. 

Nonetheless, even though a dream does not always solve the problem, it helps 
toward a solution, and Tangu feel that the information is always worth acting on. 

The consistency of the dream in relation to “normal” observable Tangu life 
is followed through with the journey. The solution to the problem of the isolate 
mother-and-child is a husband. Among Tangu widows do not remain such for 
long. They become second wives, usually joining the household of a sister; they 
form unions with widowers; and if there is no man at home to take a widow, she 
travels until she can find one. During fieldwork I came across a woman and her 
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two children living a precarious and animal-like life in the jungle. Her husband, 
who was dead, had been a noted sorcerer, and no one would have anything to do 
with her. When she could gather a sufficient reserve of food she journeyed to the 
nearest settlements to offer her services as a wife — and returned again to her 
lean-to in the forest. Tangu commented briefly, “She ought to go farther away 
where nobody knows of her past.” 

On another level the routes taken by the woman in the story reflect other fac- 
tors. Routes 1 and 4 are the traditional paths taken by Tangu who, in the days 
before the European came, used to go down to the coast to fetch salt. They still 
use this route whenever they want to go down to the coast for whatever purpose. 
Then, as now, it was essential, when travelling far afield, to pass through a chain 
of settlements in which there were women standing as “sister” to the males of the 
party or “friends” of either sex. This not only ensured hospitality but also a certain 
amount of protection from sorcerers. The shorter and more direct route to the 
coast was in the possession of people who were bitter enemies of Tangu; and even 
today Tangu are most loath to take this route. The routing provided by Versions 2 
and 3 are more difficult since they pass through country known to most Tangu 
only by hearsay. Direct contacts with people from Moresapa date only with the 
advent of mission and administration. The Diawat people (Dimuk) as well as 
those from Andarum are hereditary enemies. At the same time, however, the rela- 
tion of enmity never prevented intermarriages. Wonam is the place where the 
Diawat people went for their salt, and it is possible that the salt found its way to 
Andarum through Diawat and the Igamuk area, where the people, Tangu-speak- 
ers, were at varying degrees of enmity and friendship with Tangu, Andarum, and 
Diawt. In addition, the existence of “sisters” in the named settlements mentioned 
in Versions 1 and 4 postulates an actual or putative descent line, from which it 
can be deduced that one can follow a genealogy through on the ground from settle- 
ment to settlement. In Tangu itself one can do this quite easily after inspection; 
but although Tangu can symbolize the process through myth, and they know the 
facts — or most of them — for themselves they do not make the connection in a 
coherent expressible way. Thus, by way of contrast, in my wanderings around these 
routes and elsewhere outside Tangu where conditions seem always to have been 
much more stable, a man told me — while we were discussing some of his own 
myths — that the travelling woman, or, in his particular case, a cassowary, revealed 
a matrilineal descent line. Similarly, the snake which travelled represented a patri- 
lineal line. In short, uterine and penis lines of descent. 

The marital relationship into which the story leads the reader or listener de- 
scribes a normal and settled relationship in which the wife lives in her husband’s 
village and bears him children. And from these norms of a relationship which every 
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listener might be presumed to be familiar with, the story has the wife disturb the 
grave of her dead child — something most strange. For even though Tangu visit 
the graves of dead kinsmen fairly frequently, there is no record of any custom 
entailing a disturbance of the grave. And stranger still, coming from the nostrils 
of the rotting corpse are salt water and fish. This is the gift which, though there 
is an indication of reluctance — in Versions 2 and 3 husband and son are sick — 
both husband and son eventually find good. Indeed, so good is it for the boy 
that he grows big, or develops towards manhood, overnight. Evidently, this gift, 
a gift which raises the offspring of a union to adulthood, is the kernel of the 
marital relationship; and since the gift does seem strange, and is placed in the 
center of a familiar workaday relationship, one feels that the symbolism strikes 
deep and is only superficially related to a series of other items: the vital need for 
salt, the uterine line of descent providing safe conduct to the coast, fertility in 
terms of offspring in exchange for a husband’s protection against marauders, the 
association of women with fishing (fish are not an important item of diet in 
Tangu), the duty of a wife to cook for her husband, economic codperation in the 
household plot, the fertility of the crops, and a fair give-and-take within the 
household unit. Tangu social life today appears to provide no further clues as to 
the content of this gift, nor why it should bring the boy to manhood; nor can 
they themselves offer any deeper explanation of the symbolism. When taxed they 
say, “That is the story. She gave him a fish.” 

Moving in to the third relationship, the gift and its consequences arouse the 
envy of the husband’s brother. He asks how it is done. He wants his own son 
to grow up as quickly. In Versions 2 and 3 husband is younger brother, Tuman; 
in Version 1 he is elder brother, Ambwerk; and in Version 4, since no marital 
tie is mentioned, it is not clear how the brothers would have stood to Rawvend 
or Samaingi. Where the husband is Tuman, it is Ambwerk who kills the ramatzka 
and who, later on, is presented as the denser of the two — in spite of the fact that 
in Version 2 it is Tuman, also husband, who committed the original murder. 
Although Tuman is not the husband of the “mother” (M, see diagram, fig. 2) 
in Version 1 it is he who, eventually, turns out to be the brighter. And there is 
a certain consistency in the fact that it is his (Tuman’s) wife and not Tuman 
himself who kills the ramatzka. In Version 4 it is “mother” who tells Tuman not 
to kill the ramatzka, but it is left for the reader to decide for himself whether this 
“mother” is the mother of the brothers, or the mother of the slain child (K) and 
the wife of one of the brothers. At any rate Tuman has initiative even though the 
honors seem to be more evenly distributed. In addition, however, Tuman in Ver- 
sion 4 has common ground with Tuman in Version 2 in that while the latter is 
the murderer of K the child, the storyteller makes it explicit in Version 4 that 
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when Tumaen is killing the ramatzka he does not know that he is actually killing 
the child or its spirit or ghost. Thus the shift into the isolated inter-brother rela- 
tionship is occasioned by the act of the brother not married to the “mother” (Ver- 
sions 2 and 3), or by his wife (Version 1). In Version 4 this detail is lacking. 

As soon as the forbidden act is done, the sea rises up and separates brother 
from brother. The spousal and affinal relationships are dropped. M, K (and Q) 
(see diagram) , have served their purpose. The story concentrates on the relation- 
ship between elder and younger brother, Ambwerk and Tuman. And in this set- 
ting — essentially rivalrous or competitive within friendship — Tuman appears as 
better equipped for meeting the hazards of this life. There is no question of luck 
here; he is fundamentally better endowed. He is cunning. He can think. He can 
invent things. Moreover, in Version 1 he does these things on his own — and in 
the vernacular this is doubly emphatic.*° That is, he uses no ritual aids; he does 
not seek help from any spirit or godling, nor does any being or person outside 
of himself give him the inspiration. In other words the abilities of the successful 
brother reflect the claim made by Europeans that their own technical abilities are 
based in their own inventiveness, their own nous — which runs contrary to tradi- 
tional modes of thought. For, in terms of the latter, most enterprises require ritual 
as well as pragmatic techniques to bring them to a successful conclusion.** The 
other brother does not lack in industry, and he has an honored position sitting 
on the volcano of Manam Island; but initiative, the ability to think for himself, 
is lacking. 

In Version 4 the brothers make a pact of friendship based either on apartheid 
or coexistence or both. Nevertheless, while the story is being told, even the mo- 
notonous recitation of the things that Tuman does, working up the scale from a 
dug-out canoe through motor boats and steamships to an aircraft, hardly prepares 
one for the climax — “And that is why white men are different from black men,” 
or, “That is why white men have all the good things of this world and we have 
only yams.” 

Stripped of cultural content and particular situational requirements, two things 
seem to spring from the inevitable death. First, associated with an exchange within 
the marital relationship, there is abundant life. Secondly, associated with a stupid 
act of disobedience — why kill the large ramatzka when a little fish would have 
done as well? — there is a flood which separates brother from brother. We have 
already commented on the first of these two factors; but taken together one 
might relate both elements to the peace, serenity, and easy moral relationships 

30 Supra Version 1: “Who showed you how to make it?” “I mryself thought of it, etc. etc.” 

31 Vide Cargo Cult Activity in Tangu, pp. 247-248. See also in this connection the Kilibob 
story (Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 16-17). 
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associated with the domestic household which is the smallest and most permanent 
codperative group in Tangu, as compared with the actual or potential rivalrous or 
hostile relations to be found outside this circle. In isolation the second element has 
further significance. Mostly, white men are identified with younger brother, 
Tuman, who did not kill the ramatzka; or, as in Version 4, in spite of the fact that 
it is Tuman who has the initiative, with Ambwerk who also was not responsible for 
killing the ramatzka. Whether or not there is a “felt” kin relationship between 
the successful brother and white men, there is an obvious association with the 
abilities white men have. And these abilities appear to be directly related to some 
kind of innocence, for it was black men or their symbol which killed the ramatzka. 

The expression of guilt** is vague or completely divorced from the relationship 
of elder and younger brother, but it is, on the other hand, brought into full focus 
when the shift is made into the relationship between white men and black. In 
fact Tangu attitudes within this relationship are characterized by humility,** 
aggression,** grievance,”® and guilt.** And there is something else. In view of the 
extensive spread of legends in Melanesia concerning culture heroes or ancestors 
or a conquering people with white or reddish skins, it is an intriguing problem 
whether the association of the successful brother with white people was made 
before Tangu knew anything of the Europeans who first entered their lives, or 
whether it is a comparatively recent accretion to a much older story. If the first, 
then the myth was a potential reality which came true and served to bring their 


guilt home to them. Hence the sometimes abject humility of Tangu. If the second, 
then it not only reflects an actual dilemma which is made intelligible and sup- 
portable for Tangu by placing the root cause in the wrongful act of an ancestor 
or group symbol, but it also provides an example of the way myths move and adapt 
themselves to current circumstances. 


CONCLUSION 
It will be apparent to those whose main interests lie in mythologies that the 
gist of the myths recorded above is nothing if not familiar, and is echoed among 
many peoples widely separate both in time and in space. Yet, whatever meanings 
may be extracted from these myths either by comparative or psychological tech- 





32 Versions 2, 3, 4, make it explicic. 

33 In the presence of Europeans, especially administrative officers, Tangu behave as though 
completely cowed. My own bare legs were objects of adoration: “They are so clean, so white, 
so lovely. . . .” ; 

34 “We will sweep the white men into the sea” (Cargo Cult Activity in Tangu, p. 245). 

35 “Why should white men have so much? Why should they treat us as dogs? Are we not 
human like they? Why will they not let us eat with them: we let them eat with us if they wish to.” 

36 “Ah well, if he had not killed the ramatzka perhaps all would have been well.” 
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niques — the gift within the marital relationship, for example, is excellent “arche- 
typal” material — it is also true that they were obtained in a particular social con- 
text — from Tangu who themselves associated the myths with cargo cult activities. 
Due presumably to their history, and to the fact that the nature of Tangu society 
is disnomic, rather than anomic, today many cultural items are missing. It is quite 
possible, for example, that once upon a time they did bury their dead in the roots 
of trees, and that they did make some kind of medicine from the juices of rotting 
corpses. How far do these things matter? By attempting to “explain” the four 
stories by resorting to the internal evidence something significant is thrown up. 
The discrepancies of detail are matched by the congruence of ends — the idea 
that some kind of guilt explains the difference between white men and black men. 
If cargo cults express what is unsatisfactory in the relationship between white men 
and black men in terms of economic differences and political opportunity, the 
myths take the relationship deeper: moral attitudes are involved, a prime cause 
and a rationale of present circumstances are postulated. That the rationale is not 
wholly acceptable is evidenced by the existence of cargo cults. Yet, guilt is in 
itself so complex — entailing as it does variations of humility, aggression, and 
envy — that it leaves plenty of scope for, and may even demand, cargo cults. 


Oxrorp, EncLanp 





AN OTO-OMAHA PEYOTE RITUAL 
JAMES H. HOWARD 


PEYOTE RITUAL of particular interest to the student of culture change 
in the Plains area is the ceremonial founded by the Oto chief Charles 
White-horn. White-horn introduced the peyote cult among the Oto, having learned 
of it from the Tonkawa before 1896. He was also a prominent figure in the 
diffusion of the peyote “way” among other Plains tribes. His personal “fireplace” 
or ritual he secured in the old Plains manner, via the vision quest, rather than 
through the usual method of purchasing it from some Southern Plains tribe. Be- 
cause of this, certain very interesting differences are found between his rite and 
the “standard” Kiowa-Comanche ceremonial. 
Whitman makes the following reference to White-horn’s ceremonial: 


Only one Oro, White Horn, a member of the Eagle gens, obtained a peyote fire- 
place by personal vision. This was about the year 1908. I was told that White Horn’s 
meetings were very similar to the Kiowa, but that there were a few minor differences 
in the ritual. Exactly what these differences were I could not discover.” 


White-horn’s fireplace is, at present, in the keeping of George Phillips, an 
Omaha Indian living in Lincoln, Nebraska. In 1949 Phillips stated that before 
he had come to be in charge of it, three years previously, the ritual was kept by 
James Wolfe, also of the Omaha tribe. Wolfe secured the fireplace from Cyrus 
Phillips who had originally obtained it from Charles White-horn by ceremonial 
transfer. 

Among the patrilineal Omaha, it is the custom for the fireplace of a deceased 
peyote leader to be given to the eldest son. According to this George Phillips, as 
the eldest son of Cyrus, should have received the fireplace upon his father’s death. 
George, however, was away at school, and, at that time not much interested in 
the peyote way. Therefore the ritual equipment and the authority to conduct 
meetings was given to James Wolfe, a nephew of Cyrus. 

George Phillips agreed to this arrangement at the time, but he later grew to 
resent it, and when James Wolfe had the audacity to set up a “branch” fireplace 
for Clifford Wolfe, George predicted that “trouble” of a supernatural origin 
might ensue. Later, when James Wolfe was killed in an automobile accident, 





1 Weston La Barre, The Peyote Cult (Yale University Publications in Anthropology, no. 19, 


1938), p. 167. 
2 William Whitman, The Oto (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, 


vol. 28, 1937), p. 127. 
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Phillips and other Omaha attributed this to his creation of the branch fireplace. 
Upon Wolfe’s death the fireplace was kept for a time by an old Omaha named 
Paul Lovejoy, but was soon transferred to George Phillips, now older and an 
ardent peyotist. 

George Phillips was present, as a child, at the ceremonial transfer of the fire- 
place to Cyrus Phillips, his father. George thinks this was about 1904 or 1905, 
but this date does not tally with Whitman’s statement that White-horn received 
the vision upon which the fireplace was founded in 1908.° At the transfer cere- 
mony, which was attended by large numbers of both Omaha and Oto peyotists, 
White-horn recounted his vision.‘ Phillips described the event as follows: 


White-horn was a real old-time Oto. He didn’t even know how to talk English. 
His companion [wife] was quite well educated though, and she would interpret for 
him at meetings. White-horn said that when he was younger he had been a cowboy, 
and that one night when he was rolled up in his blanket on the prairie he heard a 
voice speaking to him. It told him that if his people ever wanted to talk with God, 
they had the privilege to do so. God would listen to whatever they had to say if they 
talked to him at the sacred altar. He might not see fit to do as they wished, but he 
would consider it. This was White-horn’s vision, the way he told it and the way it was 
interpreted by his companion at the meeting when the fireplace was transferred to 
my dad. 


The altar used in White-horn’s ritual and the positions of the various officers 
during the rite were diagrammed as shown in Figure 1. The crescent of earth, ac- 
cording to Phillips, represents “the flesh of our grandfathers and grandmothers.” 
The two intersecting lines, one bisecting the crescent, the other cutting its tips, 
represent the “four winds” or the “four roads.” At the point where the two lines 
intersect, between the tips of the crescent, the sacred fire is built. Sometimes a 
“sacred heart” is drawn here, as indicated, but this is optional with the leader. 
A similar altar is found in other peyote rituals.® 

White-horn’s ceremonial differs from the “standard” Plains rite in having, in 
addition to the four regular officers (road chief, drum chief, fire chief, and cedar 
chief), a “north road chief” and a “south road chief” who sit at the ends of the 
north-south altar line, as well as a “door man,” who sits on the south side of the 
entrance to the peyote tipi. This makes a total of seven officers in White-horn’s 
ceremonial. 

The ceremony should be held, if possible, in a specially decorated tipi (Fig- 

3 Idem, p. 127. 

4 This was, incidentally, the last personal vision secured by an Oro (Whitman, op. cit., 
p. 82, footnote) . 

5 Compare the following altars figured in La Barre, op. cit., fig. 4, b, p. 75 (Caddo); fig. 6, 
p. 154 (Osage); fig. 7, p. 155 (Osage). 
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ure 2). This is brown or gray, and has a green band around the bottom which 
rises to form a “hill” in the rear. Upon this hill a white cross is painted. The hill 
represents Calvary and the cross that upon which Christ was crucified. 








® © — p= N 


Fic. 1. Altar arrangement of White-horn’s ritual: A, Crescent-shaped altar of earth; 
B, “Grandfather peyote”; C, Sacred fire; D, Road chief or leader; E, Drum chief; F, Cedar chief; 
G, Fire chief; H, North road man; 1 South road man; J, Door man. (After a sketch by George 
Phillips.) 

The ceremony has the usual features founc in Plains peyotism: the ceremonial 
eating of peyote tops or “buttons”; individual singing to the accompaniment of a 
gourd rattle and a water drum; a midnight water drinking ritual; and a ceremonial 
breakfast, representing Christ’s last supper, at dawn. 

Special prayers are offered throughout the ceremony, with long prayer cig- 
arettes rolled in cornhusks. The prescribed number of prayer cigarettes smoked in 
White-horn’s ceremony is seven, another departure from the standard Plains rite, 
where the number is four. The first cigarette is smoked by the leader before the 
meeting proper begins. At this time he announces the purpose of the meeting, 
stating whether it is for the benefit of someone who is ill, a prayer for the 
continued good health of the group, or whatever. He then sings the opening songs, 
which start the drum and staff on their clockwise circuit of the tipi. 


6 The ritual number seven is, of course, the aleernate to four as a ritual number in many 
Plains tribes. It is, however, not common in peyote rituals. 
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When the staff and drum have passed the “north road man,” the leader rolls 
and smokes a second prayer cigarette for him. A third cigarette is smoked by the 
fire chief just after that official has finished singing and fixed the fire by banking 


Fic. 2. Decorated tipi used in White-horn’s peyote ceremony. 


the ashes inside the crescent altar. A fourth is smoked by the leader for the “south 
road man” when the staff and drum have passed that official. 

The fifth cigarette is shared by the leader and the fire chief just prior to the 
midnight water ritual. The leader prepares the cigarette and has it passed to the 
fire chief, who smokes and prays with it a while and then returns it to the leader. 
The sixth cigarette is smoked by the man who has “put up” the meeting, that is, 
the one who has supplied the food and purchased the necessary peyote. This 
smoke is offered sometime near dawn, when the effect of the peyote has reached 
its maximum. The seventh cigarette, which completes the ceremonial round, is 
shared by all of those who have smoked during the night. In special instances 
other persons may ask for the privilege and be permitted to smoke. Phillips pointed 
out, however, that not everyone should do this, only those who have a special 
prayer to offer. Others may pray by sprinkling cedar incense on the fire. 

The number seven seems to be particularly important in White-horn’s ritual. 
It occurs in the number of ritual officials and the number of prayer smokes, and 
is also the number of feathers in the fan or wand which accompanies the staff 
on its rounds before midnight. Here the seven feathers are said to represent the 
Old Testament, referring specifically to the earth’s having been created in seven 
days. After midnight a fan containing twelve feathers is used. This represents the 
New Testament, with particular reference to the twelve apostles. 

The staff of White-horn’s fireplace is also quite unusual, and its decorations 
seem to be derived more from old Oto ceremonial paraphernalia than from South- 
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ern Plains sources. Its characteristic feature is a ground and polished conch shell 
disk, of the type commonly seen on Plains “choker” necklaces. This is attached 
near the top of the staff by a buckskin thong when the staff is in use. Other ritual 
objects are: the feather fans or wands mentioned above; a stiff fan used by the 
fire chief, which is beaded in old-style Oto stylized floral motifs and is almost 
certainly an old-time Oto chief’s fan rather than a piece of equipment made for 
use in the peyote ritual; a very small “grandfather” peyote button which is either 
beaded or tightly enclosed in a beaded buckskin case so that only the top shows; 
a decorated gourd rattle; a carved drumstick; and a beaded bandolier with a 
heart-shaped pocket at the bottom to hold extra peyote buttons. The last object 
was worn by White-horn when he led the ceremony. 

In addition to these articles, which are of Oto manufacture and accompanied 
the fireplace when it was transferred to Cyrus Phillips, there are now seven com- 
mercial neckties, with silver tiepins in the shape of peyote buttons, and a small 
Japanese flag. These pieces were added to the fireplace paraphernalia by James 
Wolfe when he was keeper of the ritual. The neckties and tiepins are to be worn 
by the officers during the ritual and the Japanese flag serves as an altar cloth upon 
which the leader places his ritual equipment when it is not in use. The flag, which 
was added before World War II, was selected because it depicts the rising sun, 
a concept important to peyotists. 

All of the ritual paraphernalia except the staff is kept in a large fisherman’s 
tackle box. The staff has a special blue cloth case. Both staff and box are usually 
hung from nails on the wall of Mr Phillips’ living room, safely out of reach of 
the horde of small children which roams those precincts. 

Phillips has not conducted any peyote meetings since he inherited the fireplace, 
though he frequently attends those conducted by others, and is quite active in local 
peyote affairs. The reason he gives for letting his ritual lie dormant is that he does 
not consider himself worthy to lead the ceremony, having been an immoderate 
drinker for a number of years. He is much concerned about the future of the ritual, 
however, and, since none of his own children was interested, once made arrange- 
ments to transfer the fireplace to the writer in order that knowledge of it would 
not be lost with his death. On the evening before the ritual transfer was to take 
place, however, one of Phillip’s children suddenly became ill and died, and this 
was interpreted as a bad omen. Now, though Phillips remains friendly and willing 
to discuss the ritual with the author, and is anxious that a description of the 
procedure be published for the benefit of future generations, he no longer con- 
siders its transfer out of his own family. 


Tue Kansas Crry Museum 
Kansas Crry, Missouri 





THE SORCERER IN NORTHERN SUKUMALAND, TANGANYIKA 
R. E. S. TANNER 


HE CONCEPTION of the sorcerer (nlogi), who understands and secretly 

practices bad magic knowing that it is immoral, is a very real presence in 
every Sukuma community, and there is a wealth of folklore and social activity 
related to this real or imaginary existence. 

As we have defined witchcraft as immoral, it follows that no one admits pub- 
licly to being a sorcerer, nor is it a form of popular abuse because there would 
always be the possibility of inviting magical retaliation. Although the sorcerer 
carries on his activities outside normal social life, his function seems to be com- 
plementary to it and to some extent to represent the continuation of legal action 
by other means. 

As the whole subject is shrouded in secrecy, it is impossible to get any direct 
evidence of the sorcerer’s activities except from those who consider themselves 
to have suffered from them or who have witnessed the activities. 

The very word bulogi, meaning witchcraft, comes from the verb “to fear,” 
and this is the root of the whole system of beliefs which have implanted the sorcerer 
into their social life and built up the folklore which has kept him alive. Although 
the practice of witchcraft is secret, there is nothing secret about discussing the 
matter, and any number of people will easily divulge all they know about the 
sorcerer and his art. This brings out clearly that there are degrees in the knowledge 
of witchcraft ranging from those who know no more than the minimum of gossip 
about the sorcerer’s use of bad magic to those who have actually experienced his 
malevolence and have some disease to show as their evidence. 

The minimal ideas are universally known and believed. It would probably be 
impossible to find anyone who did not believe in the sorcerer’s existence as one of 
the basic elements in their social life. Indeed, the conviction that the hyaena is 
the sorcerer’s familiar is just as widespread. Even respected men of both Moslem 
and Christian belief have an unshakeable conviction of the existence of witchcraft. 

It must not be inferred that the community is sorcerer-ridden and that the 
average Sukuma is constantly avoiding or suffering from bad magic. It is rather 
that witchcraft is one of several answers to misfortune which have to be sifted 
and calculated by the many magicians (nfumo, pl. bafumo) who are consulted by 
almost everyone in trouble — calculated all the more thoroughly because of the 
consequences to the community of an accusation of witchcraft against one of its 
members. There is a broad basis of scepticism to all their mystical knowledge which 
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prevents any particular conception in their cosmology gaining dominance. 
Ndamulo, a young man with a wide and varied experience of the magical, said 


Once we were harvesting and started to argue as to whether witchcraft existed. I 
said it was just another form of human rottenness carried in the blood. They replied 
that witchcraft was the real cause of sickness and death. But for me everything is the 
consequence of the High God’s actions. Then they asked why does a child die who 
cannot have known evil if the High God controls everything. I could only answer that 
the child’s days were Setihinnl Toies his birth and perhaps the High God does not 
want to show his power. 


Active sorcerers, by all accounts, are rare although there are plenty who are 
tolerated by the community because of their harmlessness. 

It is always possible for a bewitched man to use counter-magic to cure himself. 
The community, when it feels itself endangered, forces the sorcerer to migrate by 
completely ostracising him; as the members of a community depend for survival 
on mutual help in everything from cultivation to burials, he cannot live on alone 
and in a matter of weeks he has moved his household elsewhere. The administrative 
officer is often faced with so-called sorcerers asking for redress, but the implacabil- 
ity of an aroused community is beyond the power of any Western legal process. 
This may not be a conscious and deliberate process, but the unpopular person will 
always be avoided, and of course when he has a reputation for witchcraft, he will 
have even fewer contacts. Sometimes fear and suspicion ferment into violence 
against the sorcerer; the actions of a crowd make it impossible to assign responsi- 
bility to anyone and to bring vengeance down on them. 

There are no ills which can be caused only by sorcerers, but sorcerers can be 
held responsible for a series of calamities: sudden storms on the lake and the 
direction in which lightning strikes; the sudden death of a healthy person; miscar- 
riages and infertility; the failure of rain; deaths by snake-bite or from wild ani- 
mals; and losing the way in the bush or even on a well-known path; also for the 
burning down of a house and theft, as well as a road accident. 

The sorcerer’s principal method of aggression is the use of magic medicines 
(lusumbu) made from human and vegetable ingredients linked to both the victim 
and the desired result. Supposedly this can be put in food (bulishiwa) or on the 
path to make the victim’s legs and stomach swell (bupandya). The growing use 
of shoes, which prevent the powder being picked up by the bare feet, is said to 
have reduced the frequency of the latter method. There is no inherent strength 
in the magic medicines alone: efficacy rests on that combination of these ingredi- 
ents with evil intention and personal contact for which the sorcerer alone has the 
necessary knowledge. 

At night and at midday the sorcerer is said to call his victim by name, and 
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if he answers, he is struck dumb. It is widely believed that he uses (kutulagula) 
an invisible stick in his evil work, and it is to the unfelt and unseen blows of this 
weapon that the majority of mental affections and incurable diseases are attributed 
in divination. 

At other times the sorcerer is alleged to have control of disembodied spirits 
whose activities in some cases appear to be poltergeist pranks (busambo). These are 
sometimes associated clearly with young women, in which blows are felt and sand 
thrown, and even goats tossed about by invisible power. Other activities take the 
form of a combination of ghost story and legend in which the newly dead (litunga) 
are resurrected to work for the sorcerer or the nearly dead (nbona kale) retained 
in a vacuum until allowed to die by the release of the sorcerer’s power over their 
spirits. This corresponds readily to the Islamic conception of evil spirits (shetani) 
but which the Christian African does not appear to classify as easily as the work 
of the Devil. 

In the first type of case the sorcerer uses no special killing medicines but 
possesses the spirit of the man before burial so that the corpse is only a representa- 
tion of the man. The spirit remains with the sorcerer for an indefinite period, 
being fed by him and living in his roof and coming out to work at night. The 
sorcerer is reported to have no power to release the spirit for return to grave. In 
the early ’20’s there were two well known cases: Mkura of Bugumbi and Nasolo 
of Urima. Later than this Chief (Ntemi) Sodoka of Urima was reported to have 
employed spirits in his fields as the number of persons working was not enough 
for the cultivation done, but broadly speaking this report was a manifestation of 
jealousy for success or superior energy rather than of the occult. In cases of the 
latter type the cataleptic is thought to be under the control of a sorcerer and will 
only be allowed to die if the roof of the hut is broken open to allow daylight to 
reach him. 

The ghoulish wanderings of the hyaena at night are concerned with the 
sorcerer’s work, and the swoop of the pariah kite is to deliver magic medicine on 
his instructions. The buffalo and elephant can all be controlled by him as well as 
the lion, which gave rise to the legendary lion-men (shimba banhu) known in tales 
of magical power, but the concept was probably a form of political intimidation. 
Above all the sorcerer is the prime instigator of accidents and the cause of death, 
so much so that in the past a part of the funeral celebration was a series of divina- 
tions to find out who had caused the final illness. 

Every form of activity in Sukuma life has its society with graded ranks, 
specialized knowledge, and meetings; and witchcraft is no exception with its dark 
secrets and night meetings in which the members dance and sing in lonely places. 
It is said that the sorcerer never sleeps at home (buganga wa bulogi wa bulaja 
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hanze). The sensible Ndamulo, who had denied that there were sorcerers, was 
taken aside by an old man and asked if he would like to test his disbelief by seeing 
them at their work: 

I was told to stay awake at night. I would then see astounding things, but I was 
to be of a strong heart and to tell no one afterwards of what I saw. About midnight 
he took me down to the flat open ground below the fields. It was pitch dark but he 
rubbed my eyes with something so I could see. I saw many people, dressed in hides, 
carrying pieces of broken pots and bundles of smouldering I was very afraid 
and asked to be taken home. There I was rubbed sath ak On ic medicine. That 
was how I came to have a whole-hearted belief in whieh, and if I had been shown 
more I should have begun having nightmares. 


The whole of witchcraft activity is conceived of as deliberately planned actions: 
there is never the idea of an evil man lashing out at humanity in general. The 
sorcerer is concerned with his own greed and envy, and to a certain extent he hopes 
for material gain from his activities. The victim, with the diviner whom he has 
consulted, searches for the source of his misfortune in a relative or acquaintance 
with whom he has quarrelled. In this way the to and fro of gossip acts as an irri- 
tant as well as a cohesive parallel to the forces of kinship. 

Besides confidences between friends, conversion to Christianity has loosened 
the tongues of many informants so that the knowledge of witchcraft has become 
more widespread without any corresponding weakening in its hold on their imag- 
inations and magical practice. Belief in the effects of Western medicine, for in- 
stance, has in no way altered their theories of causation, so that instead of the 
plain question of “who caused him to have dysentery,” it becomes “who caused 
him to drink from the pool which had the germs in it.” 

There are no categories of people who are automatically regarded as sorcerers, 
so that cripples and the mad, as well as the greedy and bad tempered, would not 
be suspected of witchcraft unless there were additional reasons. Strangers are 
never suspected, because one of the basic essentials of successful bad magic is a 
knowledge of the victim’s name and probably the use in the magic medicine of 
something with which he has had personal contact. It is normal to look for a 
sorcerer among relatives, and the most common person to practice witchcraft is the 
co-wife in a polygamous household. 

In the past accusations of witchcraft seemed to have been directed mostly 
against the rich; then the magician and the chief codperated in what was a political 
act based on jealousy. But nowadays witchcraft is regarded as largely the perquisite 
of women who are supposed to be both quick-tempered and emotional or of men 
who gain the power through a deliberate effort. But there is little everyday usage 
of the words for sorcerer (nhike) and sorceress (nlogi wa kalulu or nlogi wa 
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logelambesele). Although more women than men are thought to practice witch- 
craft, sex antagonism has no part in the explanation because women have a well 
balanced and responsible function in the community which does not arouse the 
antagonism of their men-folk except on the difficult ground of the polygamous 
household where more personal tensions exist. Sorcerers seem to keep their actions 
within their own political boundaries so that the parish is the unit for a sorcerer’s 
activity, as he does not usually strike at a distance. 

Vernacular phrases connected with witchcraft show clearly the difference be- 
tween male and female sorcery. It is said that the witchcraft of men is not strong 
(bulogi wa bagosha buluzu) and that it is not widely respected (bulogi wa bagosha 
bulanun’ gaga). Further, that the sorcerer’s medicine becomes weak through inac- 
tivity (bulogi wa bagosha bukabungaga) and that his witchcraft becomes infre- 
quently active (bulogi wa ngosha bulafuma buyaga). The sorceress, however, is 
active all the time (kima walogela luhya); even young girls can practice (kima 
walogela kalulu); and a sorceress has no conscience as to whom she bewitches 
(kima wagaya ninala kubulogi). And, it is said, she lives alone because her relatives 
have fled from her (kima wamala bakwe kubapela). 

Methods of recognizing a sorcerer by his red eyes or slits on his lower eyelids 
are known in folklore, but the more knowledgeable men are emphatic that the 
sorcerer would deliberately avoid appearing at all abnormal. It is also said he has 
no eyelashes because of the frequent application of magic medicines (bulogi 
wanaja ngohe ha miso). 

The accusation of witchcraft must be examined in its social setting and not 
as an isolated issue appearing out of the unknown and unrelated to any ascertain- 
able facts. 


A man called Mchenya held an hereditary rank in some ways parallel to that of 
— which had been abolished under modern local government regulations. 
though well over middle age, he was always somewhat aggressively “on the make,” 
— although his position had been abolished and with it the sanctions necessary for 
its survival, he still tried to insist upon his rank and traded on his family relationship 
with the rei chief to obtain extra perquisites from the headmen of the chiefdom. 
He was a man ‘a considerable charm and a fount of local folklore, but he just had that 
quirk of character which caused an instinctive mistrust in others. 

His character, therefore, was widely known and disliked by those in authority, so 
that he became by degrees the natural focus of unpopularity. So when a prolonged 
drought occurred in the chiefdom, there was a large gathering attended by several 
well-proven rain-makers and magicians at which he was accused in absentia of pre- 
venting the rain. A number of divinations amply confirmed his guilt. 

Makubi also was reputed to be a sorcerer, not just because he was an old man and 
a magician in his own right, but because once at a parish meeting he had told someone 

to stop making a nuisance of himself and that person had died mysteriously soon after. 
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Kabonja had had a quarrel with another man who had struck him, saying that he 
had no power of any sort. But that evening this man stumbled and broke his neck 
while running after his straying cattle. 


There are always the elements of fact and coincidence which add conviction to 
belief that every parish has at least one sorcerer. The sorcerer, then, is not the 
person with physical or mental abnormality but the social and moral deviant who 
has allocated to himself powers which the community considers harmful to itself. 

Although witchcraft is usually regarded as the prime cause of migration in 
the minds of both the present investigator and the people themselves, checks on 
the movement of households within several parishes showed that very few had 
ever lived anywhere else; and of those who had moved, none gave witchcraft as the 
cause of their troubles. But there is the colloquial saying that the sorcerer often 
has to move his house (bulogi wanyeja mahanga). 

The power of the sorcerer dies with him and is not inheritable. There is a 
natural tendency for the father and mother to pass on their knowledge to their 
respective sons and daughters although they would not necessarily do so during 
their childhood. This is shown in the phrases that the witchcraft of women comes 
from the female line (bulogi wakwe wa nkungo) and that of men from their 
fathers and grandfathers (bulogi we bagosha bukafugamaga ku lise nulu ku 
lisukuye). Everyone agrees that the power of witchcraft must be consciously ac- 
quired by deliberately seeking after knowledge. Although they underline the 
deliberateness of witchcraft, there always seems to be the assumption that the 
sorcerer originally carried within him some latent disposition for evil. 

In trying to understand the reasons for witchcraft, the universality of the 
belief and the manner in which it is dovetailed into their religious system are fun- 
damental. Such beliefs could not have arisen from the casual hates of individuals 
however prominent, for the person in misfortune or illness has three possible causes 
— malevolent ancestors, an indifferent High God, or direct causation — to elimi- 
nate before he can turn to witchcraft as the definite origin of his troubles. The 
other causes, even if they are divined with conviction and skill, may be unsatisfy- 
ing to the sufferer if he does not get relief, whereas witchcraft provides the cura- 
tive power of direct face-to-face hate. 

Although it may well be an outlet, it is not their only channel for the articula- 
tion of anxiciies. If there were a universal need for scapegoats, there would be a 
multiplication of witchcraft cases and expulsions testifying to their fear. The 
accusation of witchcraft is always the consequence of misfortune, but it may, 
nevertheless, offer relief to the individual and to the community which cannot be 
obtained in other ways. Prior to European suzerainty, tribal wars and communal 
orgies at harvest and on other occasions may have satisfied everyone, but now 
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with these hates and outbursts of excitement largely controlled by changing sanc- 
tions, a new form of relief may have been unconsciously sought for in this 
proliferation of their belief. Old men can still remember that before the German 
occupation witchcraft was rare, and even magicians, who now number hundreds, 
could be counted on the fingers and named because of their strange and individual 
powers. 

There is always a residue of the inexplicable and unknown that cannot be 
explained away in the terms of their existing cosmology which gives an entirely 
unpredictable and amoral tone to all their beliefs. They as much as ourselves feel 
the necessity for certainty, and their whole religious system is concerned with the 
mechanics of the control of unknown forces. Perhaps witchcraft fills a part of the 
gap between emotion and frustration which is prominent but not dominant in 
their ideas.* 

Pancani, Tanca Province 

Tanoanyixa, East Arrica 





1 See also R. BE. S. Tanner, An Introduction to the Northern Basukuma’'s Idea of the 
Supreme Being (Anthropological Quarterly, vol. 29, pp. 45-56, 1956); An Introduction to the 
Spirit Beings of the Northern Basukuma. (Authropological Quarterly, vol. 29, pp. 69-81, 1956). 





CULTURE STRUCTURE AND PROCESS: THE OCCURRENCE 
AND DISAPPEARANCE OF RECIPROCAL FARM LABOR 


CHARLES J. ERASMUS?* 


HROUGHOUT THE WORLD the employment of wage labor is replacing 

or has already replaced older reciprocal forms of farm labor by which 
families in need of extra help either exchanged an equal number of day’s work 
with their neighbors or entertained work parties of neighbors with feasts and drink- 
ing bouts. Causal explanations of the occurrence and disappearance of reciprocal 
farm labor are the concern of this paper. Our treatment of this subject has two 
major objectives: first, to examine the breakdown of reciprocal labor as one aspect 
of a larger process — the individualization of society, and second, to perform this 
examination in the form of a culture structure analysis. 

For our purposes here a “process” will be defined as a sequence of culture 
changes involving some degree of spatial recurrence or regularity by virtue of 
similar causes. Although this study has been stimulated in part by the develop- 
mental implications of Redfield’s folk-urban continuum, our treatment of process 
in this instance will conform more to what Redfield* would call an “analytic” or 
“scientific” study rather than to the “holistic” approach he seems to prefer. 
Furthermore, it will focus on cross-cultural explanations of change rather than 
on the description of the equilibrium structures of social organisms. In this respect 
it follows in the structure-developmental tradition rather than that of structure- 
functionalism and might therefore be called a study of the structure of cultural 
causality. Motivational, limitative, and cognitive causes form the three funda- 
mental categories of culture structure and will constitute the three headings under 
which we shall discuss causes of the occurrence and disappearance of reciprocal 
farm labor. 

Our interest in reciprocal farm labor began during a mission in Haiti as an 
applied anthropologist in 1952. Although many local social planners looked upon 
the Haitian combite as a practice on which to base codperative self-help projects, 
its disintegration everywhere seemed to correlate with the very socio-economic 
changes which the planners were endeavoring to accelerate. As applied assignments 
took us about western South America over the next two years, data on reciprocal 

1 For helpful criticism during the preparation of this paper, we are grateful to John H. 
Rowe, George M. Foster, Kenneth E. Bock, and Julian H. Steward. A synoptic version of this 


study was read during the 1954 American Anthropological Association meetings at Detroit. 
2 Robert Redfield, The Little Community (Chicago, 1955), pp. 11, 16. 
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farm labor were gathered opportunistically during free moments for some seventy 
different locations in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. This paper, then, is 
based largely on our data from western South America although frequent refer- 
ence will be made to comparative material from other parts of the world. Since 
a detailed presentation of our field data is available elsewhere,*® the emphasis here 
will be on interpretation. We shall begin, however, with a brief introduction to 
the two forms of labor reciprocity with which this paper is concerned. 


FESTIVE AND EXCHANGE FORMS OF LABOR RECIPROCITY 


In western South America a distinction is commonly made between two forms 
of reciprocal farm labor which we shall refer to as “festive” and “exchange” labor. 
The festive form is known by several names such as convite (Colombia and Ecua- 
dor), minga (southwestern Colombia and highland Ecuador), minga bailada 
(north coast of Ecuador), and mingaco (Chile). Names such as ayni (Peru), 
cambio de mano (Colombia), and vuelta mano (Chile) indicate the exchange 
form. The distinction made between these two types of labor is not peculiar to 
this area, however, for they coexist in many parts of the world. Provinse,* for 
example, describes identical forms for the Siang Dyaks which he calls “feast” and 
“exchange” labor, terms we have borrowed almost intact. There seems to be no 
evidence for considering either form as older than or preconditional to the other; 
both are found together among primitive and rural peoples. Although exchange 
labor survives among poorer farmers in most of rural western South America, 
festive labor has become comparatively infrequent. Nearly everywhere, however, 
the disappearance of either or both forms has been so recent that older people 
clearly remember their practice. 

The distinctions made between exchange and festive labor generally concern 
the degree of obligation to reciprocate labor as well as the quantity and quality of 
the food and/or drink served the workers. In the first case the obligation to recipro- 
cate is very strong and any food or drink provided are usually considered ordinary 
fare. A day’s labor is expected in return for each day given; and if one is unable 
to meet an obligation due to sickness etc., he must send someone in his place. 
According to prior arrangements, those exchanging work may feed one another 
in turn, take their own food with them to the fields, or return home for lunch. At 
festive bor parties the host wines and/or dines his worker-guests in extra-ordinary 
fashion. and his obligation to reciprocate their labor is not only weaker but in 

3 Charles J. Erasmus, Reciprocal Labor: a Study of its Occurrence and Disappearance among 
Farming Peoples in Latin America (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Library of the University 
of California at Berkeley, 1955, microfilm) . 

4 John H. Provinse, Cooperative Ricefield Cultivation Among the Siang Dyaks of Central 
Borneo (American Anthropologist, vol. 39, pp. 77-102, Menasha, 1937), p. 87. 
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most cases obviated. In case of illness, for example, he would certainly be under 
no obligation to send a replacement. In western South America the two categories 
are not always mutually exclusive on the basis of these criteria. Reciprocity, particu- 
larly among close relatives, may be very strong in some festive forms as is the case 
at house construction work parties in the Jauja valley of Peru and around Otavalo, 
Ecuador. In general, however, festivities usually exempt the host from reciprocat- 
ing the labor of at least some if not all of his guests. 

In comparing the above data with that found in the literature on other areas, 
one is faced with the usual problem of unequal reporting. Writers do not always 
discuss the obligations of reciprocity or the quality of food, but in general the 
same correlation appears to hold true — labor reciprocity is weaker in the presence 
of festivities. Again, however, some cases do occur in which a high degree of 
reciprocity co-occurs with festivities as in house-building at Yalalag, Mexico,® and 
Suye Mura, Japan,° and in agricultural labor among the Mexican Mixteca," the 
Gonave Islanders,® and the South African Pondo.® 

While most exchange labor groups in western South America and other parts 
of the world contain less than ten individuals, festive work groups usually run well 
over ten and sometimes into the hundreds. One of the largest reported occurred 
among the Pennsylvania Amish.*® Both types of work party are made up of rela- 
tives and/or neighbors; kinship, friendship, and proximity tend to overlap in the 
rural societies which practice reciprocal labor. The distance between residences of 


exchange group members is inclined to be greater when they share farm equipment 
since the convenience of workable combinations may outweigh other considera- 
tions. This is illustrated by the Tonga of British Central Africa** and by Michigan 
farmers.” A significant aspect of work groups is their tendency to be composed 
of members of the same ethnic units. In western South America Indians, Whites, 





5 Julio de la Fuente, Yalalag: una Villa Zapoteca Serrana (Museo Nacional de Antro- 
pologia, Serie Cientifica, no. 1, Mexico, 1949), pp. 121-123. 

6 John F. Embree, Suye Mura, a Japanese Village (Chicago, 1939), p. 125. 

7 Alejandro Marroquin, Tlaxiaco, una Ciudad Mercado (Edicién Mimeografica no. 4 del 
Instituto Nacional Indigenista, Mexico, 1954), p. 35. 

8 Robert B. Hall, The Société Congo of the Ile 4 Gonave (American Anthropologist, vol. 31, 
pp. 685-700, Menasha, 1929), p. 692. 

9 Monica Hunter, Reaction to Conquest: Effects of Contact with Europeans on the Pondo 
of South Africa (London, 1936), pp. 88-89. 

10 Walter M. Kollmorgen, The Old Order Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 
(Rural Life Studies, no. 4, United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C., 1942), p. 56. 

11 Elizabeth Colson, “The Plateau Tonga of Northern Rhodesia” (in Seven Tribes of 
British Central Africa, E. Colson and M. Gluckman, eds., London, 1951), p. 106. 

12 Solon T. Kimball, Rural Social Organization and Co-operative Labor (American Journal 
of Sociology, vol. 55, Chicago, 1949), p. 45. 
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and Negroes usually have separate work groups, and Kimball** reports a similar 
cleavage between Michigan farmers of Polish ancestry and those of old American 
stock. 


Women generally prepare the food for work parties and may reciprocate labor 
among themselves for this purpose. Men do not usually exchange labor with 
women unless women traditionally perform some special collaborative task, as in 
the case of Quechua women who turn over the clods hoed up by the men, or unless 
the task is performed with equal facility by both sexes as in the case of rice trans- 
planting at Suye Mura.** 

Seldom mentioned in the literature ** but widespread in western South America 
is the practice of mixing exchange and hired labor. Thus, the labor force at a man’s 
disposal on a given day may consist of men whose labor he has agreed to repay 
with his own at a later time as well as men whose labor he has agreed to pay for 
in cash. It is for this reason that the food which the host may give his exchange 
laborers is so frequently said to be the same ordinary fare given hired labor; all 
eat together. 

Ideally the labor reciprocated in an exchange agreement does not have to be for 
the same tasks. One man who helps another weed his field may, for example, re- 
quest help in repairing his roof as repayment. The amount of time — usually a day 
for a day — rather than the job is the important consideration. In practice, how- 
ever, exchange usually results in a rotation of services during phases of the farm- 
ing cycle so that like tasks as well as equal amounts of time are exchanged. When 
inequalities in size of land holdings result in inequalities of labor needs, the dif- 
ference is usually compensated for in western South America by the practice of 
mixing hired and exchange labor and sometimes by sponsoring festive work parties. 
Around Otavalo, Ecuador, payments in produce may compensate for inequalities; 
Wagley’® mentions a similar phenomenon for Guatemala. 

Exchange and festive work parties differ from one another in their organization 
largely as a result of the differences in degree of labor reciprocity. Exchange labor 
occurs among social equals whose work-group membership tends to be repetitive 
as a consequence of obligatory reciprocity. Such groups may have a semi-permanent 
character when work is rotated among members at certain periods of the farming 
cycle. This is particularly true when rotation of services is associated with the 
pooling of equipment or machinery as in the case of some Araucanian plowing 





13 Idem. 

14 Embree, op. cit., pp. 134-135. 

15 George M. Foster, A Primitive Mexican Economy (Monographs, American Ethnological 
Society, no. 5, New York, 1942), pp. 33, 35; Embree, op. cit., p. 136; Kimball, op. cit., p. 42. 

16 Charles Wagley, Ec ics of a Guatemalan Village (Memoirs, American Anthropo- 
logical Association, no. 58, Menasha, 1941), p. 43. 
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partnerships. Although sanctions are quite informal in the case of exchange labor 
they are extremely effective; the quantity and quality of work given is the measure 
of its return. 

Since obligations of reciprocity are much weaker in the festive form and the 
size of work parties much larger, attendance tends to vary with each affair. How- 
ever, when the host’s status is the same or close to that of his guests, sanctions are 
again largely informal. The host may personally direct the work or may designate 
certain individuals to supervise different groups working simultaneously. Some- 
times, as in Chile or at Haitian combites** the host appoints an intermediary to 
act as communication link between him and his worker-guests. Such an inter- 
mediary may carry the host’s orders and complaints to the workers and the workers’ 
grievances to the host. This practice helps resolve any conflict in the host’s dual 
role as festive host and work boss. That such a custom is not incompatible with 
exchange labor is indicated by its occurrence at the exchange hoeing parties of 
Bulgarian women.’® As in the case of exchange labor those invested with authority 
at informal festive labor parties are usually individuals whose superior skill is 
recognized by the group. 

Where the disparity of status between host and workers at festive labor parties 
is so great that little or no labor reciprocity is involved on the part of the host, 
control tends to be enforced from outside the labor group. Work foremen hired 
by the land owner tend to represent his interests exclusively. Individual workers 
may even be rewarded preferentially during the festivities to increase work incen- 
tives as in the case of Haitian combites.’® Festivities clearly become a form of 
repayment in these instances. In hacienda or “feudal” situations where land owners 
control their labor through the ability to withhold perquisites, such as the use of 
subsistence plots, pasture land, firewood, and roads, attendance at “festive” work 
parties becomes almost mandatory and the composition of the work groups may 
be quite fixed. This tends to be the case, for example, around Otavalo, Ecuador, 
and Cusco, Peru, and apparently was also true of thirteenth century England.” 

In some cases exchange labor groups may form into permanent or semi-perma- 
nent organizations. Two well known examples affiliated with age-grading are the 
West African dokpwe*™ and the Sema-Naga “gangs.”** While in both cases the 
groups apparently work in turn for the families represented by their membership, 
they may also work for individuals who reward them with festivities in lieu of labor 

17 Hall, op. cit., p. 698. 

18 Irwin T. Sanders, Balkan Village (Lexington, Kentucky, 1949), p. 46. 

19 Melville J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley (New York, 1937), pp. 70-73. 

20 George C. Homans, English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge, 1941), 
p. 260. 


21 Melville J. Herskovits, Dahomey (New York, 1938), vol. 1, pp. 63-73. 
22 J. H. Hutton, The Sema Nagas (London, 1921) p. 153. 
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reciprocation. Similarly in Haiti permanent and semi-permanent exchange labor 
groups worked for each member in turn and for wealthier individuals outside the 
labor-reciprocating membership who either hired them as a group for wages or 
enticed them with the promise of festivities.** These seemingly “mixed” cases in 
which the same individuals perform exchange and festive labor illustrate the 
differences between the two forms; for while labor reciprocity is strictly obligatory 
among the exchange membership, beneficiaries of festive work performed by 
such exchange labor organizations are usually outside the labor reciprocating 
membership. 

We encountered only one example of a “permanent” exchange labor organiza- 
tion in western South America and that one in a Negro village on the Cayapas 
River of Ecuador. The group or “committee” worked consecutively for each mem- 
ber in turn and any member had the right to sell his “turn” to another member 
or an outsider. If the work of the committee was hired out of turn through the 
“president,” the money went into a treasury to pay for week-end parties. According 
to local accounts the committee had been “invented” by the president. Although 
no other similar case was encountered during our stay on the Cayapas, our visit 
to the area was too brief for us to establish the authenticity of this claim to our 
complete satisfaction. 

Although a competitive spirit may exist even among exchange workers, er- 
ganized competition is much more characteristic of festive work parties at which 
there are more people and at which an atmosphere of sociability prevails. Where 
found in western South America such competition seems to be among individuals. 
However, in Haiti** and Africa™® organized competition at agricultural chores 
may take place between or among groups of workers, a practice which would 
appear to be associated with large work parties. The host of a festive labor party 
often provides music and dancing after the work, a common but not universal 
phenomenon in western South America and elsewhere. Moreover, festive labor 
tends to occur on holidays and exchange labor on regular work days. Music during 
work is not a general characteristic of reciprocal labor in western South America 
as it is in some parts of the world such as in Haiti,2* West Africa,*" among the 
Sema Naga,”* and in Bulgaria.” 





23 Hall, op. cit., pp. 693, 696; Alfred Métraux, Making a Living in the Marbial Valley 
(Haiti) (UNESCO Occasional Papers in Education, Paris, 1951), pp. 85, 74. 

24 Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley, p. 73; Métraux, op. cit., p. 72. 

25 Herskovits, Dahomey, pp. 73-74; C. K. Meek, A Sudanese Kingdom: an Ethnogaphical 
Study of the Jukun-Speaking Peoples of Nigeria (London, 1931), p. 405; S. F. Nadel, A Black 
Byzantium, the Kingdom of Nupe in Nigeria (London, 1942), p. 243; Jomo Kenyatta, Facing 
Mount Kenya, the Tribal Life of the Gikiuyu (London, 1938), p. 59. 

26 Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley, p. 71; Hall, op. cit., p. 696. 

27 Nadel, op. cit., p. 248; Herskovits, Dahomey, pp. 65, 73. 

28 Hutton, op. cit., p. 154. 29 Sanders, op. cit., p. 47. 
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MOTIVATION 


Although human motivations are a necessary cause of culture, they never pro- 
vide a sufficient explanation. They put the locus of culture in man himself, but 
they do not determine the forms of expression nor the degrees of energy which 
they may activate. Forms and energy of culture at any given time and place are 
further determined by limitative and cognitive causes. We shall begin, however, 
by considering some of the more probable motives underlying the occurrence and 
disappearance of exchange and festive labor. 

The motivation to survive is perhaps the most obvious. In cases such as that 
cited by Fei and Chang*® for Yunnan, China, where one family alone cannot take 
care of enough land during the busy season of rice transplanting to maintain itself 
for the rest of the year, labor exchange during periods of peak labor load may 
clearly be a matter of survival. It may be assumed for the moment that the labor 
performed by such a reciprocal work party is no greater than the sum of its parts, 
in other words that the work done by five men in one day could be done in five days 
by any one of them, discounting differences in skill. Evidence to support this view 
has been provided by Foster’s** quantitative analysis of exchange labor among the 
Mexican Popoluca. The motivation for group work in such cases is to do in one 
day a job which cannot wait five. 

There is considerable evidence, however, that natives in some parts of the world 
are motivated to seek labor exchanges because they fee! that more is accomplished 
together than alone. This feeling, expressed to us by some Araucanians, has been 
recorded for example by Malinowski** for the Trobriands and by Hogbin® for 
Wogeo and New Guinea. Although Malinowski was uncertain of the validity of 
native opinion on this point, Hogbin gathered some quantitative though inconclu- 
sive data which tended to confirm it. While it does not indicate that a group of 
five men would necessarily accomplish more in one day than one man could accom- 
plish in five days working alone, Hogbin’s material does indicate that in a group 
situation the desire for :acial approbation may offset procrastination to the extent 
that an individual may be more likely to approximate his true work potential under 
those conditions. Again, the underlying motivation on the part of the host may be 
to meet a need for an accelerated work schedule. 

However, a survival or “efficiency” motivation does not underlie reciprocal 
labor everywhere. For example, in comparing the Heiban and Otoro of Central 

30 Hsiao-cun Fei and Chih-i Chang, Earthbound China (Chicago, 1945), pp. 35-36. 

31 Foster, op. cit., p. 35. 

32 B. Malinowski, Coral Gardens and their Magic (New York, 1935), p. 157. 

33 H. Ian Hogbin, Tillage and Collection, a New Guinea Economy (Oceania, vol. 9, 
pp. 291-296, Melbourne, 1938-39); idem., Transformation Scene: the Changing Culture of a 
New Guinea Village (London, 1951), p. 63. 
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Sudan, Nadel®* found that group labor would be just as useful in planting as in 
seeding or clearing in that it would enable “the cultivator to . . . ease his crowded 
time table.” But while the Heiban use group labor for planting, the Otoro do not. 
Nadel concludes that “The restriction of group labour to certain specified activities 
seems largely a matter of convention.” Writers on many different areas have 
pointed out the social nature of reciprocal labor, though almost always with refer- 
ence to the festive form. In such cases the sponsoring of work parties would seem 
to be motivated largely by the desire for prestige obtained through conspicuous giv- 
ing. In western South America the host of a festive work party was invariably es- 
teemed for the quantity and quality of the food and/or drink he provided his 
worker guests. Men took pride in the size of their work parties, and where the 
practice still exists or has recently disappeared, informants were unanimous in stat- 
ing that the size of festive work parties was in direct proportion to the known 
generosity of the host. 

As noted previously, the same basic motivations may take innumerable forms; 
thus we find the same motivations underlying the disappearance of reciprocal 
labor as underlie its occurrence. The survival problem of peak labor loads may 
motivate the employment of wage labor as well as participation in work exchanges. 
Similarly, the desire for social approbation which may motivate the host of a festive 
work party to conspicuous giving may equally motivate an employer to expend 
much of the surplus produced by his hired labor on individual forms of conspicu- 
ous consumption. 

Since participants in labor exchange alternate as workers and hosts, their moti- 
vations are likely to be similar. In the case of festive labor, Willems* distinguishes 
between immediate and delayed reciprocity, the festive aspect being an immediate 
short-term form of reciprocity or reward while the labor itself constitutes a more 
delayed form. To the extent that festive labor is not reciprocal, the immediate 
reward of festive enjoyment becomes the only reward, and it may not provide the 
same quality of motivation for host and workers as when each reciprocates with 
his own labor. The same is true of a monetary reward, and we shall have more to 
say on this point later. Now we turn to limitative causes of the different forms of 
agricultural labor which motivations activate. 


LIMITATION 


The limiting causes of any given culture behavior are conditions which increase 
the probability of its occurrence, a causal relationship posited where possible 
34 S. F. Nadel, The Nuba: an Anthropological Study of the Hill Tribes in Kordofan (Lon- 


don, 1947), p. 54. 
35 Emilio Willems, Cunha: Tradicéo ¢ Transicéo em uma Cultura Rural do Brasil (Sao 


Paulo, 1947), p. 35. 
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from cross-cultural regularities. Such a relationship implies potentiality as well as 
limitation. Limiting causes are of two major kinds: non-cultural (biological and 
environmental) and cultural. Cultural limitations may belong either to the realm 
of specialized culture (culture which cumulates through the division of labor — 
primarily technology and knowledge) or to the realm of non-specialized culture 
(marriage, art, religion, etc.) ®® The latter limitations are frequently “limitations 
of possibilities,” such as limitations in the possible variations of marriage forms,** 
kinship terms,** corpse disposal,** and games.*° Before discussing the major limit- 
ing causes of the occurrence and disappearance of reciprocal farm labor, we shall 
illustrate the types of limitation by considering their relationship to some of the 
secondary or derived aspects of reciprocal labor previously described. 

A biological limitation, for example, operates through the sex division of labor 
to decrease the probability of labor exchanges between the sexes and to increase 
the frequency with which women are assigned the task of preparing the food at 
festive work parties. Similarly, the advantage of working to rhythm on some jobs 
requiring codrdination is related to physical and biological limitations predisposing 
toward the cross-cultural recurrence of work performed in time to music. Accord- 
ing to Firth,** Tikopian work parties sing while carrying canoe trunks to the coast, 
for the rhythm “helps to set the pace for the activity and indicates appropriate 
pauses.” Rhythm may even help in codrdinating the muscular movements of a 
single individual. A recent study of the “extensive rhythmical movements” — 
called a “jig” — performed by soap wrappers in a British perfume factory showed 
a significant positive correlation between the “jig” and the efficiency of the 
workers.” 

An example in the non-specialized sphere illustrating the limitation of possibili- 
ties is the correlation between group competition and festive labor. Only festive 
work parties are usually of sufficient size to permit group competition. Similarly, 
the probability of a cross-cultural recurrence of worker-host intermediaries is 
enhanced by the limitation of possibilities in the basic structure of inter-personal 
relations — in this case the potential conflict between host-guest sentiment and 

36 For a similar dichotomy see Richard Thurnwald, Economics in Primitive Communities 
(London, 1932), pp. 286-287, and Harvey Moore, Cumulation and Cultural Processes (American 
Anthropologist, vol. 56, pp. 347-357, Menasha, 1954), p. 349. 

37 Thurnwald, op. cit., p. 287. 

38 George P. Murdock, Social Structure (New York, 1949), pp. 115-116. 

39 Idem., “The Common Denominator of Cultures” (in Science of Man in the World 
Crisis, Ralph Liason, ed., New York, pp. 123-142, 1945). 

40 Charles J. Erasmus, Patolli, Pachisi, and the Limitation of Possibilities (Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, vol. 6, pp. 369-387, 1950). 

41 Raymond Firth, Primitive Polynesian Economy (London, 1939), p. 118. 

42 P. C. Wason, Soap Wrappers’ “Jig” (British Journal of Industrial Medicine, vol. 11, 
pp. 279-283, London, 1954). 
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boss-worker authority. A limitation of possibilities is also inherent in the rotational 
nature of exchange labor and increases the probability of the occurrence of ex- 
change labor groups with repetitive and semi-permanent membership. 

Given the tendency for a repetitive rotation of exchange labor and given the 
incipient development of local entrepreneurs who have specialized in management 
to the extent that they no longer exchange their own labor for the labor they re- 
quire (a limitation of specialized culture), the resemblance between the “perma- 
nent” exchange labor organization encountered among the Cayapas River Negroes 
and similar organizations in Haiti and Africa does not necessarily establish diffu- 
sion or African origin. In the Haitian forms,** as well as in the Cayapas example, 
permanent exchange work groups which also sell their labor to outsiders grow out 
of the more informal exchange labor relationships on which they are patterned. 
The Cayapas members had long been in the habit of exchanging labor among them- 
selves and were individuals of equal status with landholdings of about the same 
size. 

Toe anp Weicut 

In this section we shall appraise the non-cultural limiting causes of reciprocal 
labor and their modification through the technological addition of extra-human 
sources of energy. We shall consider here the two major types of jobs performed 
by reciprocal farm labor: those which must be done faster than one man can do 
them and those which exceed the strength of a single man. 

Jobs of the second category tend to be construction tasks requiring heavy lift- 
ing, such as putting house beams into place. Unlike the seasonal chores of agri- 
culture, construction tasks are usually more infrequent in family life, and their 
very infrequency would seem to help to explain why they are so much more often 
associated with festive rather than exchange labor. Labor reciprocity in the case 
of chores involving a low frequency of recurrence is more likely to be delayed, and 
in such cases the festivities provide an immediate reward to reinforce worker 
motivation. 

Urgency is the principal physical limitation in reciprocal farm labor. Some 
writers speak of “heavy” agricultural tasks such as land clearing in virgin forests, 
but these jobs can be performed by one man if he burns and cuts the larger trees 
into manageable sizes. However, the work would be detrimentally delayed by such 
tactics. Hall** states the problem clearly in describing agricultural practices 
on Gonave Island, Haiti: “The problem of clearing thirty or more acres [the 
amount Hall deemed necessary to support a family} of tropical vegetation is 
impossible for one man. By the time he is ready to plant, the first acres cleared 
will be brush-covered again. The planting, too, of such an area could scarcely be 


43 Métraux, op. cit., p. 73. 
44 Hall, The Société Congo on the Ile 4 Gonave, p. 621. 
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completed in the time necessitated by weather conditions.” In the case of food 
processing tasks, the problem of urge~cy may become one of ubiquity. As in 
sugar-making among the Chorti, several individuals — although none of them 
specialists in the sense that their jobs require specialized skills — may be necessary 
to perform simultaneous functions.*® 

Urgent tasks may be classified into two general categories: predictable and 
unpredictable. The latter are usually the result of a delay in farm work caused by 
some unexpected circumstance, such as illness in the family, irregular rains, occu- 
pancy of a farm late in the season, and enforced absence from the farm. Unpre- 
dictable urgent tasks are less frequent than predictable ones, and they, like heavy 
tasks, tend to be more closely associated with festive labor and its immediate 
rewards, Convenience is another reason for the association since exchange labor 
is more difficult to arrange in unpredictable cases. In the event of a delay, those 
with whom one might normally exchange labor may have finished their seasonal 
chores and no longer have need for the reciprocal benefits of labor exchange. More- 
over, since an emergency task may require a considerable number of helpers at 
once, the inconvenience of contracting a large labor debt might well outweigh the 
expense of sponsoring a festive work party. Exchange labor, however, does not 
seem to be any more closely associated with tasks of predictable urgency than does 
festive labor. Festive work parties can be planned as readily as labor exchanges. 

Predictable urgent tasks conform to seasonal peak labor loads and consist 
of such chores as clearing before the rains come or before the weeds can grow back, 
weeding before the crop is choked, and harvesting or processing before crop spoil- 
age can occur. The seasonal nature of these predictable peak labor loads raises 
the question of how farmers in the same area can exchange labor if they all need 
each other’s help at the same time. For most of western South America the answer 
is simple — the seasons allow enough lee-way that operations on neighboring farms 
are by no means simultaneous. In the tropics the flexibility of work schedules may 
be very great. On the Cayapas River, for example, land is cleared for the planting 
of bananas at any time of the year. In China, however, the dates of planting may 
be deliberately staggered by those exchanging labor,*® and in Haiti the members 
of Congo Societies even diversified their crops to avoid conflicts in working 
schedules.** In the highlands of western South America the climatic changes may 
be great enough within short distances that neighbors frequently have slightly 
different planting and harvesting seasons. Where irrigation is practiced, as at La 
Victoria, Peru, the rotation of irrigation periods may result in different individual 
cropping schedules. Conflict is also reduced in the case of festive work parties by 
the custom of holding them on Sundays and holidays. 


45 Charles Wisdom, The Chorti Indians of Guatemala (Chicago, 1940), p. 243. 
46 Fei and Chang, Earthbound China, p. 36. 47 Hall, op. cit., p. 691. 
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Since limitations of time and weight are predisposing factors in the occurrence 
of reciprocal labor, it is not surprising to find that technological changes which 
supplement men’s strength and speed modify reciprocal labor patterns and de- 
crease their incidence. Even the elementary change from stone to metal tools may 
have considerable effect on the size of reciprocal labor parties. On the island of 
Wogeo, for example, land clearing was once performed by groups of fifteen or 
twenty men, but today with the use of steel implements reciprocal labor groups 
seldom consist of more than five or six.** In Japan mutual aid groups have been 
decreasing in size since the war partly as a result of the increased use of farm 
machinery.*® Similar reductions in the size of reciprocal labor groups as a result 
of the introduction of machinery have been noted for Ireland®® and the United 
States." 

As indicated previously, exchange labor groups may become more permanent 
and the inter-personal relationships more formalized when equipment is shared 
or jointly owned. Plowing partnerships, for example, occur today among the 
Tonga®* and Lovedu®* of Africa and the Araucanians of Chile. In Michigan, 
Kimball ®* found that the old harvesting and threshing rings had beer practically 
abandoned since the appearance of the combine and had been replaced by labor- 
exchanging silo-filling groups or “companies” which share ownership of the silo- 
filling machine. In all such cases there seems to be a shift of “emphasis” — as the 
Kriges® note for the Lovedu — from the “sharing of services” to “the sharing of 
tools.” The persistence of exchange labor groups with this change of emphasis is 
related to the scale or level of farm operations as Kimball** has shown. Although 
the maintenance and depreciation costs of equipment may be out of proportion to 
a farm’s productivity at a given level of operation, through joint ownership or 
equipment pools the costs may be readily absorbed by the combined productivity 
of several such farms. On a larger scale of commercial operations the same costs 
may be borne by a single farm. 

In addition to modifying reciprocal labor, machinery has eliminated it in many 
places, as in the case of the Michigan harvesting and threshing “rings.” Likewise 

48 Hogbin, Tillage and Collection, a New Guinea Economy, pp. 145, 297. 

49 Arthur F. Raper and others, The Japanese Village in Transition (Report No. 136 of 
Public Opinion and Sociological Research Division of Civil Information and Education Section, 
Tokyo, General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied Forces, 1950), p. 198. 

50 Conrad M. Arensberg and Solon T. Kimball, Family and Community in Ireland (Cam- 
bridge, 1940), p. 74. 

51 Earl H. Bell, Sublette, Kansas (Rural Life Studies, no. 2, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C., 1942), p. 74. 

52 Colson, Seven Tribes of British Central Africa, p. 197. 

53 B. Jenson Krige and J. D. Krige, The Realm of a Rain-Queen: a Study of the Pattern of 
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in Chile the mingaco has been steadily disappearing with the greater use of har- 
vesting and threshing machinery. And on some haciendas near Otavalo, Ecuador, 
tractors now perform the plowing that minga workers once did by hand. For most 
of western South America, however, modification and disappearance of reciprocal 
labor has taken place without significant corresponding changes in the farmers’ 
technology. Obviously, then, if technological alterations in the limitations of 
weight and time do not alone account for the disappearance of reciprocal labor it 


becomes much less probable that these limitations suffice to explain its occurrence. 


Lanp anp Durasie Goons 


In this section we shall be concerned primarily with the social nature of recipro- 
cal labor and therefore almost exclusively with the festive form. We indicated 
earlier that a desire for social approbation might serve equally well as a motivation 
for both conspicuous giving and individual conspicuous consumption. A shift from 
the first form of expression to the second seems to correlate with the disappearance 
of festive labor in so far as the festive form serves as a vehicle for conspicuous giv- 
ing. Conditions which increase the probability of this change are its limiting causes. 
Two which shall concern us here are the abundance of land and the abundance of 
durable goods. We shall also see how these causes are reflected in the three most 
common reasons which people in western South America give for abandoning fes- 
tive labor in favor of wage labor: (1) the poor quality of festive work, (2) its 
high cost, and (3) the difficulty of controlling worker-guests. 

Festive labor, as previously noted, does not necessarily involve the same high 
degree of labor reciprocity that characterizes the exchange form; and where the 
obligations of labor reciprocity are weak, the status disparity between host and 
guests is likely to be strong. Exchange labor tends to occur among social equals, 
and even where there are differences in wealth it prevails among social equals 
at the poorer end of the scale. Thus, today in western South America we find the 
practice of exchange labor still widespread among small farmers and sharecroppers 
while their wealthier neighbors prefer to hire or feast their labor. Similar findings 
have been reported for Brazil," Haiti,°* Dahomey,*® the Yako,®° the Yoruba, 

57 Emilio Willems, “Caboclo Cultures of Southern Brazil” (in Acculturation in the 
Americas, Sol Tax, ed., Chicago, 1952), p. 234; idem., Cunha, p. 36. 
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the Trobriands,®* the Siang Dyaks,®* Japan,®* and China.™ Festive labor cuts 
across differences in wealth and status but predominantly in one direction, for work 
benefits generally go in the direction of higher status and festive rewards in the 
direction of lower status. 

It is not surprising that exchange rather than festive labor should appear to 
be more closely related to a survival level of existence, for festivities are obviously 
favored by a surplus of production above the immediate needs of the sponsoring 
household. Where festive labor is reciprocated among equals most of the economic 
units within the group are capable of producing a surplus. Such a condition would 
seem to be met by a land-population ratio sufficient to permit an extensive and 
often shifting type of cultivation. Where festive labor still occurs among equals 
in western South America such a condition prevails. Thus, we find the practice in 
Colombia among land-clearers® near the Atlantic coast, land-clearers near Play- 
arrica (Caldas), Antioquefio colonists near Pueblorrico (Caldas), Negroes and 
Chami around Tadé (Choco), the Negroes of coastal Narifio, and in Ecuador 
among the Cayapas River Negroes. 

As Conklin ® has recently pointed out, the relative efficiency of shifting culti- 
vation can be determined “only by taking into account the total yield per unit of 
labor, not per unit of area.” However, only so long as land is plentiful can yield 
per unit of labor suffice as a measure of efficiency. When land becomes scarce, a 
change in attitudes toward farming techniques will be made more probable by the 
need to increase yield per unit of area. A case in point is the Caldas coffee belt 
around Pereira, Cartago, and Armenia where older informants claimed that festive 
labor was still a common practice at the turn of the century. This was a period of 
colonization, and cultivation was extensive rather than intensive. It did not matter 
in those days, said informants, if the work of festive labor parties was imperfect, 
for more than enough was planted and harvested. But after population pressure 
on the land increased, farmers had to give more attention to the quality of their 
work and have now come to disdain that of festive labor. According to our 
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informants, the quality of festive work parties did not deteriorate; it was always 
“poor” by present standards. 

The attitudes of Caldas farmers toward festive labor are widespread. Criticisms 
of the quality of festive work parties in western South America always include 
either crop damage (during weeding or hoeing) or unevenness of work (in clear- 
ing, plowing, planting, weeding, and harvesting). In south central Chile the ex- 
pression “This looks like mingaco [ festive} work” is used to indicate disapproval 
of a job poorly done. 

The limitation of perishable capital, a characteristic of pre-specialized society, 
is another crucial factor in the occurrence and disappearance of festive labor. In 
a primitive economy where capital is largely food surplus and therefore relatively 
perishable, the advantage gained by the host of a work party through the festive 
labor of others will depend considerably on his reputation for generosity. Those 
who give more labor than they receive, allocate to the beneficiary the right to enter- 
tain them with the product of their own labor. The primitive “entrepreneur” is 
largely a prestige entrepreneur whose temporary advantage is made possible only 
so long as others willingly give him more labor than they expect to receive in return. 

The limitation of perishable capital results in what Polanyi® referred to as 
“redistribution,” a behavior of non-literate people which in his opinion was “not 
primarily associated with economics.” An excellent example of redistribution is 
provided by Schapera®® in depicting the South African chief as a kind of tribal 
banker who could accumulate wealth through the festive labor of his subjects but 
who would be abandoned if he failed to distribute it in behalf of the tribe. In the 
Solomon Islands, Hogbin”° writes that “a mere accumulation of valuables is never 
sufficient for a person to establish himself in a position of authority; he must give 
away wealth the whole time.” Even though the Islanders sometimes grumble when 
they have to interrupt their own labors to work in the gardens of their chief, they 
recognize that “It is to their advantage to do so; they all share in the chief’s wealth, 
partake of his feasts, and live under his protection.” Although most Tarahumara™ 
“are on the same economic level” those with greater wealth and prestige are those 
who give “better fiestas, with more food and drink.” 

As Firth™ has pointed out for Tikopia, one of the principle limitations “upon 
individual greed and acquisitiveness” in a primitive society is “the lack of the means 
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for individual economic assertion, the low level of material culture and the limited 
range of possible satisfactions.” However, “The introduction of European material 
goods has provided new expressions for the desire for individual wealth.” Similarly, 
“In Nuba economy,” writes Nadel,” “which is largely a subsistence economy with 
hardly any provisions for long-time storage, the economic effect of an expansion 
of food-crop cultivation through group labour is limited; it produces only a short- 
lived surplus or, at the most, a stationary economic advantage. But the ‘entre- 
preneur’ who can once afford to enlist group labour for the cultivation of a ‘cash 
crop’ like cotton secures an increased return of permanent value, which will pro- 
gressively add to his working capital in the modern sense of the word.” And as 
Watson ™* has noted for the Cayud of Brazil, “Trade goods . . . present a prob- 
lem of distribution quite different from that of jointly produced food. The bulk of 
trade goods, like their aboriginal equivalents, pots, articles of clothing, implements, 
and so forth, are matters of individual concern. These items could not easily, like 
food, be distributed and consumed jointly. . . .” 

As a primitive society becomes increasingly dependent upon the outside 
for articles of a more durable and less distributive quality, it becomes increasingly 
probable that conspicuous consumption will find satisfaction in acquisitiveness 
rather than in giving. The conspicuous giving pattern, largely limited by the per- 
ishable capital of the primitive society, tends to give way to more individualized 
patterns of conspicuous consumption as the use of money and the specialization 
of production proceed toward the expansion of durable forms of goods. 

The second widespread criticism of festive labor in western South America 
concerns its relatively high cost in comparison with that of wage labor. A cus- 
tomary complaint is that food costs have become so inflated over what they were 
twenty years ago that feasting is now more expensive than hiring. However, the 
problem of relatively higher food prices is unquestionably related to the tendency 
for farmers in some rapidly commercializing areas to become increasingly depend- 
ent on markets for much of their food. In the Caldas coffee belt of Colombia, for 
example, farmers are planting so much of their land in coffee that they no longer 
have the surplus of subsistence crops they claim was once general. Much of the 
food for a festive work party would now have to be purchased and at such high 
prices that the cost would be considered excessive. 

Among the Negro population along the Cayapas River of Ecuador we find 
another case where “costs” are being computed to the disadvantage of festive 
labor. A miniature banana boom has recently come to the peasant population of 
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the Cayapas as a result of which many small entrepreneurs have moved up river 
from the coast. The latter do not sponsor festive work parties because they claim 
the expense would be too great. As they point out, local Negroes spend four or 
fire days in the forest shooting meat prior to a work party, grow their own plantains 
and other foodstuffs, and not only grow their own sugar cane but also make their 
own rum. Cash is no problem when all the materials for a feast are at the farmer’s 
disposal; but for the individual who would have to purchase them, the cash ex- 
penditure would exceed the cost of hiring labor, and all the time and work that 
must be expended in such preparations are deemed a nuisance by the entrepreneur. 
However, at the time of our visit even the local Negroes were beginning to “figure 
the cost.” As more of them turned to the planting of bananas for market, their 
participation in festive labor practices was diminishing. 

Similar complaints about the high costs of festive labor are reported for 
Brazil,"* Mexico," Hiaiti,"" West Africa,"* South Africa," British Central 
Africa,® nineteenth century New England,®* and thirteenth century England. 
However, as Nadel ® points out, “a cost is high only measured on the profit it can 
realize.” Commercial farming and individualized patterns of conspicuous con- 
sumption entail a measure of profit quite different from subsistence-oriented farm- 
ing and conspicuous giving. In the first case costs are measured on profits in dur- 
able consumption goods and in the second case on the temporary ability to be a 
generous host. The more individualistic form of conspicuous consumption tends 
to replace the redistributive form with increasing involvement in a money economy. 
However, the effects of this change on festive labor are not only reflected in the 
attitudes of wealthier individuals whose affluence would make them more likely 
hosts but also in the attitudes of those who would come as guests. In place of a 
festive reward the peasants of western South America have come to prefer a 
monetary payment and the ability, which it facilitates, to make their own choice 
from a wider selection of rewards. This brings us to the third reason for which 
festive labor is now widely condemned in western South America, the difficulty of 


controlling worker-guests. 
Guests are said to attend festive work parties with the attitude that they are 
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doing the host a favor, an attitude which farmers do not now consider conducive 
to the type of control which they prefer to exercise and which they feel can be 
better obtained through wage labor. The same complaint has been recorded for 
Brazil,®*, Haiti,®* and South Africa.™ In all these cases a local subsistence-oriented 
economy in which the host of festive work parties derived prestige from the num- 
ber of his guests and his reputation for conspicuous giving has been superseded by 
a money economy in which the entrepreneur can establish a permanent advantage 
and a prestigeful consumption pattern independently of any personal and senti- 
ment-invested redistribution relationship with his labor force. Festivities which are 
now a final as well as an immediate reward are increasingly considered a repayment 
and one which can be compared in money terms not only with the wage value of 
the same work but with the growing selection of durable consumption articles into 
which those wages can be converted. 

Where festive labor has persisted longest in western South America despite the 
intrusion of a money economy, it has done so as an inter-class phenomenon without 
any labor reciprocity. The motivation of the workers in such cases is that of sur- 
vival, since their attendance at “festive” work parties may be a necessary condition 
for receiving the feudal perquisites on which their existence depends. Such is the 
case, for example, on haciendas around Otavalo, Ecuador, and Cusco, Peru. Ac- 
cording to Homans,** even on the English manor festive work parties were “the 
longest preserved of all work services. Free-holders rendered them when they 
rendered no other services; villeins still rendered them when all their other services 
had been commuted.” What was valuable, says Homans, “was not so much the 
work itself as the circumstance that it could be mobilized at once.” From the stand- 
point of the landowner, the persistence of the festive work party in these instances 
is motivated by a need for an adequate labor supply at periods of peak labor re- 
quirements, not by a desire to give conspicuously. 

Despite the presence of money, the hacienda, like the feudal manor, tends more 
toward a conservative tradition of self-sufficiency than toward entrepreneurial 
commercialization. Leisure and the consumption of labor are conspicuous and indi- 
vidualistic on the part of the landlord class. But cash may actually be scarce, and if 
so, wages will tend to be low. This condition can lead to the somewhat circular 
incrimination that occurs around Otavalo and Cusco where many hacienda owners 
claim that the indolent Indians are not interested in working for wages and the 
Indians in turn claim that the hacienda owners do not pay enough to interest them. 
Consequently, the Indian prefers to exchange his labor for food or for the use of a 
piece of land. Furthermore, to control its labor supply the hacienda class employs 
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whatever means it can to monopolize local land resources and to keep workers from 
developing the new felt needs that arouse dissatisfactions. Although Polanyi,** 
following Thurnwald, considers such feudal-like conditions redistributive, he points 
out that the system can “become predominantly political” in stratified societies as 
compared to more homogeneous primitive groups. 

The occurrence of the exchange form is also limited by the availability of land, 
particularly where the size of land holdings is reduced through fragmentation 
by equal inheritance. In general, western South America is not an over-populated 
area, but conditions of minifundio do occur in the highlands, frequently among 
Indian populations bordering haciendas. In some communities close to Otavalo, 
Ecuador, for example, plots are too small either to maintain the family or to require 
extra-familial assistance at periods of peak labor load. In some overpopulated areas 
of the world, disguised rural unemployment may conceivably reduce the occurrence 
of labor exchange by providing those who require outside help with a ready market 
of laborers in need of a food or monetary — rather than a labor — repayment. At 
the time of his visit to Haiti, Hall *®* called Gonave Island “still a frontier” where 
“land is to be had in plenty.” Exchange work societies were still prevalent in Hall’s 
day, but by the time of Métraux’s” visit they were disappearing on the over-popu- 
lated mainland. Only three work societies still survived at Marbial and these were 
made up of small groups of poor peasants who sold their labor to landlords able 
to buy it. He also found a growing class of wage workers composed of peasants 
who had inherited land too small in area to support them or who were landless. 
Similarly, Pierson *’ writes of a decrease in reciprocal work exchanges in a Brazilian 
village resulting from the subdivision of land through inheritance. 


SPECIALIZATION AND THE Use or Money 


Effects of labor diversification were considered both under “Time and Weight” 
and “Land and Durable Goods.” By means of specialization man has developed 
a technology which adds other sources of energy to his own and with it a great 
variety of consumption and capital goods. We have seen how both these circum- 
stances become limiting causes for the disappearance of reciprocal labor. This sec- 
tion is directly concerned with limitations of labor diversification and their relation 
to the use of money, a subject particularly relevant to the disappearance of the 
exchange form. 

Although exchange labor is outlasting the festive form nearly everywhere in 
western South America, it too is being replaced by the payment of a monetary 
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wage. Unlike its festive counterpart, labor exchange is considered superior to wage 
labor both for its high quality workmanship and its low cost. As noted previously, 
sanctions, though informal, are strong in the exchange form since participants 
know that the quality and quantity of effort expended on a neighbor’s chores will 
be the measure of their return. Moreover, when the workers agree to provide their 
own food, none of them is involved in any expense or cash outlay when it becomes 
his turn to be the labor beneficiary. Considering the high opinion in which exchange 
labor is universally held in these respects, why then should it be abandoned for 
wage labor? The answer would seem to lie in the common objection to it in western 
South America — inconvenience. 

Actually, labor obtained by exchange is not free; it must be returned in an 
amount equal to that received. To work out exchange arrangements at a time when 
extra help is needed is not always easy, for others must be found who are willing 
and able to exchange. In addition, adjustments may be necessary to balance 
inequalities resulting from differences in size of land holdings. Similar assertions 
of inconvenience have also been recorded for Brazil,®* Haiti,®* South Africa,” 
Japan,** and the United States.” 

The inconvenience to which we refer reflects changes in the behavioral forms 
of basic motivations, changes made increasingly probable by the use of money. 
Lez us take the case of an individual possessing special skills. Earlier we noted 
thac social recognition was ascribed to an individual of special ability by placing 
him in charge of a work party. However, when a recognized specialist such as a 
carpenter is employed at work parties in western South America, he usually receives 
some remuneration over and above that of festive or labor reciprocity. Perhaps the 
most outstanding characteristic of reciprocal labor is the unspecialized nature of 
the work performed. The use of money, on the other hand, facilitates increased 
reward and social recognition for special skills by facilitating the division of labor. 
To understand the way in which money facilitates this change, we can begin with 
a case of incipient specialization in a pre-money society, the case of the East Afri- 
can Hehe.** If a man required a spear, a stool or a pot, etc., he went to the appro- 
priate artisan taking twice the amount of raw materials required, and during the 
manufacture of the product he either assisted the artisan or cultivated his fields. 
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Thus, unskilled labor was exchanged for the product of specialized skill. The 


“profit” to the artisan lay in the accumulation of raw materials from which he 
made gifts for the chief, who might respond with gifts of cattle. In this case we 
can see that political control had become sufficiently centralized that the surplus 
production controlled by the chief could be redistributed to support a somewhat 
cumbersome system of labor diversification. 

In Inca civilization, where political control was much more centralized, the 
unskilled labor of the population was taxed to cultivate state lands, the produce 
from which supported, among other things, skilled craftsmen who manufactured 
consumption goods exclusively for the emperor. The latter in turn redistributed the 
consumption-manufactures among the nobility.°* The “divine households” of early 
Mesopotamian civilization apparently followed a similar pattern of specialization, 
and, as Childe®®* has indicated, the development of crafts under such conditions 
would be limited largely to the market comprised by the favored class. 

It seems highly improbable that anything approaching the present high degree 
of labor diversification would have been possible without the development of a 
money economy, for the latter provides the most convenient type of immediate 
reward for special skills — one which facilitates delayed reciprocity in differential 
form. The laborer or craftsman who is paid in money, the commodity of commodi- 
ties, has more freedom to choose his own reward at his own convenience. The 
development of special skills is not hampered by direct exchanges between primary 
producers or by direct exchanges of skilled for unskilled labor. Nor is its expan- 
sion necessarily restricted to a small number of consumers who are privileged to 
occupy a controlling position in a class-stratified society and who reciprocate by 
means of perquisites. 

Another example of the way in which the use of money reduces “inconven- 
ience” and leads to the disappearance of work exchanges concerns the change from 
a primitive “entrepreneurial” pattern of conspicuous giving to the more modern 
individualistic form. About 1949, exporters began promoting the production of 
bananas among the Negro population living along the Cayapas River of coastal 
Ecuador. Since then, bananas have become the major crop along the river. 
Although subsistence agriculture was general before, che people had long ago 
acquired a taste for outside goods and had long been participants to some degree 
in a money economy. They were readily able to measure the satisfaction of their 
own wants in terms of an external demand for bananas. Consequently they quickly 
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entered into new and more impersonal relationships entailing greater internal con- 
sumption of external commodities and greater regional specialization in production 
for extra-local consumption. Men who not long before had spoken with pride of 
the number of guests who attended their festive work parties now hired their labor 
and spoke with equal pride of the value of their useless but prestigeful wrist 
watches. As they themselves expressed it, “We have new aspirations.” 

Some individuals under the stimulus of these aspirations began quite early to 
expand their holdings, and as a result their labor needs soon outgrew their neigh- 
bors’. Although these entrepreneurs began by exchanging labor, they found that 
as their operations grew larger and the management of their own enterprises took 
more of their time, it became increasingly necessary to hire replacements to fulfill 
their exchange obligations. At this point, they said, it became easier to pay directly 
for their own labor needs and circumvent the inconvenience of being dependent 
upon the convenience of others. These entrepreneurs had, in effect, become special- 
ists in management, and their management functions had become too time-con- 
suming to justify continuing the performance of unskilled labor in order to main- 
tain labor reciprocities. This process has occurred repeatedly throughout western 
South America where roads and expanding markets have led to increasing special- 
ization in the production of cash crops. Cases suggesting similar circumstances 
have been reported for Mexico,” Haiti,’ Nigeria,”®* the Nuba,’™ the Ba- 
ganda,’ the Tonga,’™ the Lovedu,?” and the United States.’ 

The greater convenience of hiring labor is also illustrated in certain cases where 
subsistence and cash cropping are combined. At Fredonia, Antioquia, and San 
Lorenzo, Caldas, both in important Colombian coffee areas, the principal commer- 
cial crop, coffee, is produced by small farmers who also grow most of their own 
food requirements. Exchange labor is common at both places for all chores except 
harvesting, for the same neighbors who exchange labor at other times of the year 
pay cash for each other’s help at harvest time. Money is prevalent only at this 
season and farmers find it preferable to pay for labor rather than work out labor 
exchanges complicated by differences in labor needs, the mixing of local and migra- 
tory labor and the urgency of the situation. A similar case was encountered along 
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the lower course of the Cafiete River of coastal Peru where cotton has been an 
important cash crop since the first World War. Here again farmers who exchange 
their labor for such chores as weeding during the rest of the year find it more con- 
venient to hire each other’s labor at harvest time when money is prevalent. 

The hiring of local labor as a means of automatically adjusting for inequalities 
and thereby eliminating inconveniences in the arranging of exchanges is not limited 
only to payments of a money wage. Around Otavalo, Ecuador, for example, harvest 
workers are often paid in kind. Similarly, at Santiago, Guatemala, Wagley*®* 
found that farmers “are willing to pay their many harvest helpers, because their 
family will in turn work several times at the harvests of others, and thus regain 
the maize paid out from their own fields. To a rich man who tills large tracts of 
land and needs many laborers, it makes little difference whether his family can 
work to regain the wages.” However, the greater flexibility of a money system 
employing investment and credit becomes clear when we consider the case of 
tobacco sharecroppers in the immediate vicinity of Bucaramanga, Colombia. Here, 
peasant sharecroppers with a standard of living no higher than that in the preced- 
ing cases are able to hire labor as they need it throughout the year. The land 
they farm is owned by tobacco companies willing to extend credit to insure pro- 
duction of the valuable crop. By contrast, tobacco growers and tobacco share- 
croppers at Socorro, San Gil, Pinchote, and Los Santos, who do not have the same 
access to credit as those near the city of Bucaramanga, still rely heavily on labor 
exchange.*”® 

Lack of cash is a principal factor in the survival of exchange labor within a 
money economy. This is certainly true of western South America and would seem 
to be true elsewhere as well. Fei and Chang*® specifically mention it for China. 
Labor shortages may be another reason for the persistence of exchange labor within 
a money economy, for in some areas it may not be possible to obtain sufficient labor 
even for wage payments. For example, in some parts of the Colombian coffee belt 
which are more inaccessible and therefore off the migratory labor routes, farmers 
still exchange their permanent hired men. Apparently in pre-Civil War days in 
the southern United States slave owners also pooled their labor resources when it 
was necessary.'"* Where it persists in a money economy, exchange labor — like 
festive labor — tends to result primarily from the need to meet peak labor loads 


rather than from social considerations. Unlike festive labor, however, it tends to 
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persist as an intra-class (horizontal) phenomenon at the lower end of the social 
scale. 


COGNITION 

Cognition is that aspect of cultural causality which is most peculiar to it. It 
includes all those countless judgments and frequency interpretations which lead 
to the sharing and cumulation of knowledge. However, much of the personal char- 
acter of cognition, which is more likely to be prominent in the study of an event, 
is put aside in the study of process. This section will deal with only one aspect of 
the problem, the relation of cognition to reciprocity and individualization as gen- 
eralized from our study of labor. The process of individualization, as reflected in 
the changing quality of reciprocity, will be divided into three general categories 
or culture “types”: (1) the centripetal personal, (2) the centrifugal impersonal, 
and (3) the centripetal impersonal. 

The centripetal personal type is directly redistributive in character. Knowledge 
is largely an outgrowth of primary experience — direct interaction with the human 
and non-human environment. Interpersonal contacts are highly repetitive and 
marked by an empathy based on direct and personal reciprocities. Thus, the farmer 
who practices exchange labor is more likely to call on those who owe him work 
or with whom he has established ties of sentiment through similar exchanges in 
the past. Among these individuals each knows that the quality of work he gives 
will be considered the measure of its return; thus, sanction and empathy are con- 
joined. The farmer’s choice of helpers is affected by what we may call the past bias 
of close personal contacts and their mutual obligations and understandings, an 
influence which tends to be centripetal within small groups. A strong centripetal 
type of interaction may even accompany the differential reciprocities of a hacienda 
situation especially where a patron-pedn system of sentiments is involved. As we 
have seen, however, under hacienda or feudal-like conditions where cash is scarce, 
festivities may constitute an immediate reward divorced from conspicuous giving 
and in some cases even from sentiment. In such instances a centripetal pattern of 
unequal reciprocities may be maintained in a class-stratified rural society through 
political controls and land monopolies despite strong underlying centrifugal tend- 
encies (resulting from the “demonstration effect” of greater social mobility and 
higher living standards in the surrounding money economy) . 

Just as the centripetal personal type of situation suggests the “gemeinschaft,” 
“folk,” “tradition-directed” or “closed” society so the centrifugal impersonal type 
suggests the “inner-directed” character and the “urban,” “rural proletariat,” 
“gesellschaft,” “open,” and “acquisitive” society. As specialization and the use of 
money facilitate delayed reciprocity in differential form, past bias comes into con- 
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flict with present bias — the dictates of individual convenience affected by chang- 
ing forms of conspicuous consumption and operating within limits set by the 
impersonal state rather than by che personal conjunction of empathy and sanction 
through direct reciprocity. Increase in specialization, durable goods, and the use 
of money do not reduce the opportunities for achieving social approbation; they 
make possible alternative means of achieving it. Instead of being limited to highly 
personal reciprocities tending to equalize differences in material advantage, social 
approbation may be achieved through a conspicuous consumption pattern more 
individualistic than the giving pattern but offering the successful individual the 
added enjoyment of a greater abundance of consumption goods. Cognitive recog- 
nition of this added advantage is evident in the weighing of relative costs in so 
many parts of the world, a method of comparison facilitated by a common quanti- 
tative frame of monetary value reference. 

For the farmer who hires his labor, the choice of a helper becomes a free one 
to the extent that it is no longer biased by previous commitments and sentiments 
but only by the availability of potential helpers at the moment of choice. Thus the 
way is open for centrifugal interaction even to the degree of impersonality inherent 
in the employment of migratory labor. This type of impersonal relationship in 
expanded modern form has often been held to involve a cultural “lag” in which 
growth in knowledge of the material world and of its technological manipulation 
has outstripped knowledge of human social behavior. In our opinion the culture- 
lag hypothesis is a totally unnecessary attempt on the part of some social scientists 
to justify their own existence. Only through advanced specialization and consid- 
erable harnessing of non-human sources of energy did the freeing of man-power 
make specialization in the form of social science a probability. The centrifugal 
impersonal situation was an essential step in the development of knowledge leading 
to what may be a new centripetal impersonal type of human relations. 

The existence today of governmental agencies for technical and financial aid 
to “underdeveloped” areas, which provided the author with the opportunity to col- 
lect information on reciprocal labor, also provides an illustration of this new 
third type of human relations at the international level. Through increasing knowl- 
edge and the development of communication facilities, a growing realization that 
the fortunes of all peoples are bound together would seem to contain a future bias. 
As the fund of knowledge increases, there appears to be a growing willingness on 
the part of those populations with more probable knowledge to assist those which 
possess less even though the limitations of a lower level of knowledge do not 
always enable the recipients to experience immediately the same degree of imper- 
sonal empathy toward their benefactors. 

The impersonalization of empathy and its detachment from the mutual sanc- 
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tions of past bias are illustrated by the strong health orientation of much of the 
assistance to pre-industrial areas. The somewhat anachronistic effect in many 
overpopulated countries of increasing population pressures and economic problems 
by alleviating the immediate evidences of human suffering is in part a result of 
the highly specialized culture of the foreign benefactors. Although the peoples of 
pre-industrial areas may feel the same deep sense of personal loss on the death of a 
loved one as do the latter, their high death and morbidity rates make a difference 
in their expectations as compared to those in the highly specialized societies where 
the increasing probability of knowledge has lowered the death and morbidity rates. 
For the participant of highly specialized society this difference in expectations 
results in shock on contact with living conditions in underdeveloped areas and 
strengthens the impersonal empathy of future bias provided him by his greater 
knowledge. However, his actions to reduce unnecessary suffering are the product 
of a knowledge much greater than that of the beneficiaries whose actions de- 
termine their high birthrates and who add thereby an even greater challenge to his 
cognitive abilities. 

Thus, the centripetal impersonal type refers to human relation situations in 
which expectations stemming from probable knowledge facilitate the occurrence of 
a form of empathy independent of the highly repetitive personal contacts of direct 
experience and past bias. Developments in knowledge and technology seem to 
make increasingly possible a conjoining of the di:ferential and impersonal quality 


of centrifugal impersonal reciprocity with the cohesive and unifying empathy of 
the centripetal personal type. 
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CORRECTIONS 


These authors’ amendments were unavoidably omitted because of accidental 
delays in the mails. 


Jean Guiart: Culture Contact and the “John Frum” Movement on Tanna, New 
Hebrides, pp. 105-116. 
p. 107—Jine 4: From now on the European trader on Tanna .. . 
pp. 109-112—read Nicol for Nichol. 


p. 116—last line, add footnote: Jean Guiart, Mythe, Evolution et Néo- 
paganism. Un siécle et demi de contacts culturels 4 Tanna, Nouvelles 


Hébrides (Publications de la Société des Ocexnistes, no. 5, Paris, 1956) . 


Adrian C. Mayer: Some Hierarchical Aspects of Caste, pp. 117-144. 
p. 119—fn. 5: 1931 Census, p. 248. The Minas are also of Rajput-tribal origin. 


p. 120—add to line 6: Language, both vocabulary and intonation, is said to dis- 
tinguish castes; but I met nobody prepared to state that this was an infallible 
criterion. 

p. 124—last lines: there may be no active disobeyal of the rules, but it is made 
difficult to carry them out completely. 


p. 133—line 17: being a major form of investment as well as the most easily 


assessed. 
p. 136—fn. 14: Dowson, 1950, pp. 230-231. 
p. 140—line 21: As Srinivas remarks, there are few genuine Kshatriyas and 


Vaisyas... 
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